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A Wicks pipe organ... majesty in music 


Togetherness: A Wicks 


Pipe Organ and you 


If you were to sit down at this Wicks Pipe Organ right 
now and play, you would never want to play any other 
kind of organ again. 

Over the years, thousands of organists have discovered 
the Wicks organ is for them, for now and forever. Why a 
Wicks? Because only Wicks fully complements the skills 
of the true artist, providing both tonal and mechanical 
perfection. And only a Wicks assures such keen refine- 
ment of all voices with consistent blending into a 
brilliant ensemble. 

There are many more reasons why vou and a Wicks Pipe 
Organ belong together: Wicks’ perfection of the ‘“‘eye- 
line’ console for easy, all around vision . custom- 
building of all parts and complete testing to insure 
instrument reliability and long life. Find out how you 
can play a Wicks Organ. No obligation. Send coupon 


icks 


PIPE ORGANS 


e House of Wicks + Wicks Organ Company «+ Highland, Illinois 


Matt Coupon Today... Mo ligation». + +++» 


Wicks Organ Company * Dept. 10 
Highland, Illinois 


for full details. 


Please mail full information on Wicks Pipe Organs to 





NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT 


Mus.Doc., F.R.C.O., F.A.G.O. (Turpin Prize R.C.O.) 
ORGAN RECITALS 


Instruction in organ, theory, composition and boy 
choir training in New York City. Also prepa- 
ration for all examinations. Tuition in theory by 


mail. 
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THE ASSOCIATED PIPE ORGAN 
BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


through its qualified members can best serve you and your 
church. Consult a member BEFORE plans for a new church 
or remodeling program are completed. Valuable and necessary 
information will be given without obligation. 


MEMBERS 
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Aeolian-Skinner Co., Inc. Organ Supply Corp. 

Boston 27, Mass Erie, Pa. 
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Estey Organ Corporation 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 
Alliance, Ohio 
Holtcamp Organs 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 

M. P. Mdller, Inc. 
Hagerstown, Md 
Chester A. Raymond 
Princeton, N 

The Reuter Organ Co 
Lawrence. Kansas 
Schantz Organ Co 
Orrville, Ohio 


Allied Manufacturers 


J. C. Deagan, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill 


W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. 
Hagerstown, Md. 

A. R. Schopp’s Sons 
Alliance, Ohio 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
Sellersville, Pa. 

The Spencer Turbine Co. 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


Maintenance 


Arthur J. Fellows 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Midwest Organ Service 

Granite City, 4 

William Redmond Organ Works 
Dallas 1, Texas 

F. C. Wichlac & Son 

Chicago 34, Ill. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Creation of Organ Beauty and Tone" 
A helpful guide when purchasing a new organ. Obtain a copy 


without obligation from 


The American Organist 
280 Broadway 
Staten Island 10, N. Y. 
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Each Reuter Organ 


regardless of size, is an original creation designed and built especially to 
fulfill a particular individual need. Meticulous care and workmanship plus 
the finest materials are combined to give you both tonally and mechanically, 
an instrument of unsurpassed quality. Methods of mass production would 
slightly decrease the cost but only at an unthinkable sacrifice in artistry. A 
good tonal plan as envisioned in the stoplist is important. However, the vital 
factor is the interpretation of the sound that the builder will attach to those 
names, taking into consideration such items as acoustics, location, and the use 
of each instrument. In an organ one is buying first and foremost the skill 
and artistry of the workmen involved—and all else, while important, must 


be subordinated to the realization of that fact. 
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Pipework, Westminster Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, New York. 
Organ by Aeolian-Skinner 


FRONTISPIECE 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Canton, Ohio. Organ by Schantz 
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WEST PARK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, new york city 


Installed in 1954. This classical conception — in a dry acoustical 


setting — continues to be a center of great interest. 
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You, the Reader 


TAO 
I enjoy your magazine very much, and 
hope to see more photos, stories, and stoplists 
if tracker organs; I feel that the tracker or- 
gan has a rightful place in the American 
Church. Because of the fact that populations 
change so rapidly in large cities, and because 
there is a definite limit to the possible ex 
pansion of suburbs, there are fewer and fewer 
Rigant churches (except, of course, in Tex- 
as) and a two or three manual tracker seems 
to be perfectly reasonable for a moderate size 
Church 
It is less expensive to build than the com- 
plicated electro-pneumatic organs with all 
their magnets and wires, and it is cheaper to 
maintain. Also. anyone who has ever heard a 
Gonzalez will have to admit that they can 
be just as magnificent or more so than their 
supposedly modern American counterparts 
Let's hope we can get some American build 
ers soon who can turn out an instrument to 
compare with Gonzalez and some of the other 
European Builders 
Richard C, Crane 
Fort Lee, N J 


LET'S BE HONEST 
rAO 

The article dealing with recitals in the 
January TAO (Editorial: Let's Be Honest) 
came at an opportune time because our choir 
decided that month to plan for the presenta- 
organist in recital TAO for 
also has some invaluable ma- 


tron of an 
January 1956 
terial on this subject 

We chose Dr. Edward Eigenschenck as the 
recitalist because we felt sure he would play 
the kind of music that would interest organ- 
sts and the uninitiated. Some of our ob- 
jectives were to interest the public in organ 
to hear our three-manual Moller in 
in experience other than a church service, and 
to present a cultural offering to the com- 
munity We decided to sell tickets at $1 
rather than depend on a free-will offering 

There have been a number of organ recitals 
in this recently. Some were sponsored 
by the AGO, some were dedicatory recitals 
of new church organs, and others presented 
local organists. In one respect, organists 
work under the disadvantage of having to pre- 
sent that is largely unfamiliar to the 
The same cannot be said of pianists 
or violinists, whose favorite concertos 
only heard on radio and 
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TV programs frequently, but are adapted for 
popular use. 
Mrs. George W. Haas 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
® TAO thanks reader Haas for taking up 
the invitation to reply to the January edi- 
torial, and hopes many more readers will 
follow suit. In this way, we shall in time 
be able to secure numerous helpful sugges- 
tions and ideas. 

TAO feels that if organ recital music lies 
in an unfamiliar category, the blame for 
this lies largely with the fact that the organ 
as a recital and concert vehicle is not yet 
being fully exploited—especially as this 
action is aimed specifically at the highest 
level, in all ways, compatible with satisfac- 
tion for audiences. 

As the February issue stated, there is 
now no national network radio organ broad- 
cast. If the organ is not as familiar as 
other musical media to radio and TV au- 
diences, this is something for which we can 
in great part hold ourselves to blame. 

The Editor 


TAO 

I have just read your editorial in the 
January issue. I am neither shocked nor an- 
noyed at the statement of my friend Scheide, 
which you have printed in bold type. He 
who practices Bach daily on his own Holt- 
kamp organ, finds it lamentable that organ 
recitals are not on the same level of popu- 
larity, let us say, as piano, voice or violin re 
citals; that, with few exceptions, our princi 
pal concert halls do not contain instruments 
on which any reputable organist would want 
to give a recital; that, on the programs of 
such recitals as do take place on first-rate 
organs under civilized acoustic conditions, the 
works of Bach, admittedly the greatest of all 
composers for the instrument, appear as cur- 
tain-raisers to works by later composers of 
generally smaller stature. 

Mr. Scheide is also lamenting, as I have 
repeatedly lamented, the dismal fact that, on 
few occsions when organ music can be used 
in our church services, our organists do not, 
as do the Paris organists reported by Dr 
Bingham, use the powerful music of Bach as 
Prelude, Offertory, or Postlude, but some sosto 
voce bagatelle that reminds one of a distant 
raspberry gelatine and contains about as many 
proteins. They do not play great music be- 
cause they are not great players; nor is it like- 
ly that they ever will become great players, for 
what great player would suffer himself to do 
the bidding of a Music Committee that is as 
ignorant of music as a Tasmanian owl? 

Sir, you may print any of the above, or 
none of it. The real reason for the secon 
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dary status of organists, as compared to that 
of other solo performers, is—let us be honest 
enough to face it—that their profession is 
inescapably linked to the church, which, 
though it has had an honorable record as a 
patron of the arts, long ago relinquished this 
leadership. Nature abhors a vacuum: how 
can we expect artistic leadership of an insti- 
tution whose membership is composed, for the 
most part, of good solid citizens of severely 
limited intellectual and artistic horizons? 
Richard T. Gore 
College of Wooster 
Wooster, Ohio 


TAO: 

On my return from a short Bach Aria 
Group concert tour I found a note from my 
good friend Dr. Gore apprising me that my 
‘Barnstorming’’ Courier article had inspired 
you to an editorial. He enclosed his reaction 
with the remark: “If you think the letter to 
Berry is not too strong, please send it.” I 
am very pleased to do so and trust you find 
its raspberry gelatines and Tasmanian owls 
reasons for publishing it. 

Since I am not enough of an organist to 
subscribe to your publication I was not pre- 
viously aware of your editorial. But I final- 
ly got hold of a copy and wish to thank you 
for the kind publicity. The paragraph you 
quoted was an abbreviated version written in 
1945 previously unpublished. In view of 
your interest I hope I am not presuming in 
quoting the original in full: 

“The organist who plays Bach finds his 
problem principally in trying to be heard 
For the organ is not regarded as a recital 
instrument. Organ recitals draw small audi- 
ences. In the church service itself there are 
three possibilities: prelude, offertory and post- 
lude. To the first and last nobody listens. 
I have never heard any of Bach's supreme 
creations (such as the E flat Prelude, the F 
Toccata, the ‘Wedge’ Prelude and Fugue or 
such chorale-preludes as the six part ‘Aus 
teifer Not’ or the five part ‘Kyrie Gott heil- 
iger Geist’) played when a full congregation 
had no choice but to hear them. Along with 
the music it usually plays, the organ has drift- 
ed outside the main current of modern musi- 
cal life. It has lost contact with the living 
music of our day and indescribable harm is 
done to Bach thereby.” 

In 1953 Princeton Theological Seminary 
published a pamphlet of mine entitled 
Johann Sebastian Bach as a Biblical Inter- 
preter.” There ! called Bach's organ music 
‘a stone that the builders rejected” and added 
that “if those who instinctively consider sym- 
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phonies the greatest of all music would be- 
come really familiar with Bach's organ compo- 
sitions they would be ashamed of most of 
their previous opinions.” 

In the August 6, 1956 issue of “Christiani- 
ty and Crisis” I had an article “Thoughts on 
Protestant Church Music” which was conden- 
sed in the Dec. 1956 “New Christian Advo- 
cate” under their title “Must the Organ be 
Second Fiddle?”” Of course I like the com- 
plete original text better. And you may find 
me belaboring the point again in the Jan. 
15, 1959 issue of Musical America. 

Interesting prejudices against the organ 
come to the surface occasionaly in discussions 
with performers on other instruments. In es- 
sence the objection is the lack of tone control 
to the intimate extent possible on pianos, 
violins or oboes. This of course can some- 
times mark a performer on one of those in- 
struments almost as much as it has come to 
mark singers. 

The love of tonal control and of certain 
ideals of tonal beauty makes them resist the 
appeal of organ sound. While I am sure 
that they could get used to the basic quality 
of good organ sounds, the lack of nuance 
bothers them. And here they express the 
fundamental preconception of the modern 
musical public. And this in turn is only 
the musical side of one of the main features 
of the modern mind. Let's hope that it will 
survive essentially intact for a more receptive 
period. That is certainly the minimum to 
hope for 

In the meantime I hope you can drum up 
interest in organ recitals. But I hope they 
will be good recitals showing what the organ 
can uniquely do in giving voice to the highest 
in music 


William H. Scheide 

Director, Bach Aria Group 

Princeton, N. J. 

® Reader Gore's apparent castigation of 
the church and many who people it must 
not be misinterpreted. His words but point 


Louis F. Mohr 
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up sharply etched the duties and responsi- 
bilities of church musician-organists. 

The last two paragraphs in Mr. Scheide's 
letter require serious consideration and 
analysis by serious organists, toward solu- 
tions for this situation. The organ will 
never regain its rightful place on a level 
with other performance instruments until 
those engaged in playing organ music will 
stress the finest music played in the most 
musical and maturely intelligent manner. 


The Editor 


TAO: 

I am writing in regard to Mr. Gay's review 
of Richard T. Gore's organ reduction of 
Handel's “Messiah,” Part i, on page 39 of 
TAO, January 1959. 

As a matter of principle, we as a publisher 
rarely, if ever, take issue with a review of any 
of our publications. However, in the review 
mentioned above, we would like to point out 
Mr. Gore's guiding principle in the prepara- 
tion of his reduction of the score, since it 
seems that the reviewer was unaware of it 

The guiding principle in the Concordia 
edition of Handel's ‘“Messiah’’ was to pre- 
sent Handel's orchestral texture adapted to 
the organ. Therefore you will find, for ex- 
ample, that the bass lines in the Concordia 
edition are at the same pitch level as Handel 
wrote them, and not an octave lower. Further- 
more, since clarity of line is so essential, the 
implied harmony in certain numbers such as 
“O Thou that tellest’’ is not mixed into the 
violin part. 

Perhaps you will be good enough to print 
these remarks in your letter column. 

E. W. Klammer 

Manager, Music Department 

Concordia Publishing House 

St. Louis, Mo 

®@ The Editor invited reviewer Gay to an- 
swer the above letter: ‘Concerning Mr. 
Klammer's letter with regard to the reviews 
of Handel's “Messiah,” may | say only that 
anyone reading this review with care cannot 
help but discover that the only comparisons 
made were between two submitted works 
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and not between either work and the origi- 
nal, with which, incidentally, | am thorough- 
ly acquainted. | admire Dr. Gore's intent, 
as | mentioned in the review; and quoting 
myself again, | still feel that he has made 
a fine contribution. | even mentioned that 
in certain areas Dr. Gore's work was su- 
perior. | did not feel it was necessary to 
categorize and say that in faithfulness to 
the original he was unimpeachable. 

"The question of the bass line was men- 
tioned only for the sake of the organists 
who might be interested in one of these edi- 
tions, and was not discussed with the 
original. The review was to make organists 
aware of the differences between two scores 
and not how they individually differed from 
the Handel score. | think all this is clear 
to anyone who has read the review with 
the thought of comparison." 

Harry W. Gay 


TAO: 

I am Professor of Sacred Music at the 
Little Seminary of Voreppe (France). The 
Seminary Chapel contains a small organ by 
the celebrated builder Cavaille-Coll. This in- 
strument was in a Paris theatre about a cen- 
tury ago. Rich by eight stops (the diapasons 
are very fine), it has nevertheless the serious 
defect of only a very incomplete pedal. I 
dream therefore of giving it a console with 
a 30-note pedal board, but alas! in order to 
realize this project, I must get together an 
important sum. 

It is therefore with boldness (pardon 
me!), but with confidence that I appeal to 
your magazine to find some well-to-do per- 
sons who would consent to aid me even in 
a modest measure. When I reflect on the 
wealth of large organs in the U. S. A,, 
when I think that at Oberlin University, 
Ohio, there are 24 practice organs (2 man- 
uals and pedals), an organ of 100 stops in 
the chapel and one of 60 stops in the 
concert hall, I start to dream about 
a simple pedal. 


HUGH PORTER 
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1 firmly hope that this letter will not be 
thrown into the waste basket, as it would 
perhaps be in France, but that it will be 
given consideration and that through the 
kind offices of TAO I shall be able to 
realize my modest project and teach organ 
to the Seminary students. 

In that expectation I beg you, Mr. Editor, 
to accept with my sincere thanks, the ex- 
pression of my respectful sentiments. 

Mons. |’ Abbé Henri Bin 
Petit Seminary du Sacre Coeur 
Voreppe (Isére), France 


@ TAO is most grateful to its good friend 
Seth Bingham for translating M. l'Abbé's 
letter, which was written in French, since 
we do not trust ourselves in this depart- 
ment. 

Surely, with the untold hundreds of old 
pedal boards discarded constantly, there 
must be many who could afford to send 
this article to a man whose need is as 
genuine as it is hopeful. If anyone with 
a pedal board handy will write TAO at 
the "home office,'’ we will be more than 
happy to write to M. l'Abbé the good 
news. 

Furthermore, TAO very much wishes to 
be kept informed about this matter, that 
we may announce in a future issue the 
success we sincerely feel will transpire. 

In the event there are among TAO 
readers any who would perhaps prefer to 
make a cash contribution to this cause, 
TAO will be more than happy to act as 
intermediary and to see that money re- 
ceived reaches its destination safely. While 
we would not make a habit of doing this 
sort of thing, we feel there is a worthiness 
here which should not be ignored. TAO 
will welcome your response, no matter 
its type. The Editor 


Newsnotes 


NOTICE—Information in this column is pro- 
cessed for publication in the order in which 
it is received. It appears in the first issue 
in which there is space available. Allow at 
least SIX weeks when sending in news items 
announcing events in advance. 


The American Guild of Organists 
prizes for examinations held in June 
1958 were awarded as follows: Fel- 
lowship—Paul Lindsley Thomas (half 
prize), $150. Associateship—Hans. G. 
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Wurman (full prize), $200. Choir 
Mastership—Charles J. Warner (full 
prize), $200 . . . The 1959 annual con- 
ference of the Church Architectural 
Guild in America was held in Los 
Angeles, Calif. Feb. 17, 18 and 19... 
The ancient city of Nuremberg, Ger- 
many, is to have a new concert hall 
seating approximately 3000, to cost 
around 12 million marks—$3,000,000 
... The All-America Chorus, James 
Allan Dash, director, will leave June 
30 from New York on its fourth an- 
nual concert tour of Europe, visiting 
30 cities in 10 countries, and return- 
ing to the U. S. late in August. 
Central Presbyterian Church, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. will open on April 19 
a Religious Arts Festival, for which 
Howard Hanson, director, and Thomas 
Canning, of the faculty of the East- 
man School of Music have been com- 
missioned to write choral works. The 
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opening event of the Festival will be 
an original drama, “Saul,” by Dane 
R. Gordon. This Festival is sponsor- 
ing competitions in Photography, 
Choral Music, Painting, Poetry and 
Drama. Rules and entry forms may 
be secured by writing Miss Emma 
Lou Diemer, organist of the church, 
at Plymouth Ave. and Church St., 
Rochester 6, N. Y. 

NOYE FLUDDE (Noah's Flood), the 
Chester Miracle Play set to music by 
Benjamin Britten, will be presented 
for the first time in the U. S. in James 
Memorial Chapel, Union Theological 
Seminary, N. Y. on March 16. Fred- 
eric Cohen, director of the Opera 
Dept., Juilliard School of Music, will 
direct and stage the opera, to be pro- 
duced by the Seminary’s School of 
Sacred Music in collaboration with 
its program in religious drama. Elaine 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Kilgen Organ, St. Monica's Church, Phila., Penna 


Organ builders and rebuilding specialists realize that dependable 
air delivery... without surges or mechanical noise ...is the key 


to superior performance. 


That's why, for years, choice of the leaders has been the 


Orgoblo by SPENCER. 


Many of these all steel, all electric organ blowers have been 
in operation for 50 years and more with no maintenance required 
—ample testimony to their extreme reliability. 


Request descriptive 
bulletins on 
Orgoblos from 

Y H.P. up. 
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Trinity Lutheran Church, Canton, Ohio 


Schantz Organ Company, Orrville, Ohio 


(See "Stoplists,"" in TAO for April) 








The American Organist 


Rehabilitating 
Old Organs 


R B.S. Pagott 


To introduce the author to TAO readers, we have been given per- 
mission to quote from a letter which presents both the reason for Mr 
Pigott's efforts and quite a bit about him personally. The Editor 


''Mr. Wauchope's articles on repair or rehabilitation of old organs 
have induced me to add some experiences of my own. Some time 
before his death, Mr. Gilman Chase, in the course of discussing some 
article of mine in THE DIAPASON, suggested | should write some ma- 
terial for THE AMERICAN ORGANIST: but | should warn you my con- 
tributions generally raise some outcry, especially from the younger 
school of organists. 

"It may be of use to you to have a brief statement of background. 
The writer has been president of four major engineering societies, and 
his contributions on fluid flow have been in engineering handbooks and 
texts for some 25 years. For the last 25 years, | was director of en- 
gineering in a large research laboratory. The above assures that the 
writer is very familiar with air-flow, a matter of much importance in the 
organ. 

“As to musical education, | was trained on the piano at home, taught 
myself the organ in 1902. My first job as organist and choirmaster, 
1904; was assistant organist with Frank E. Ward for about twelve years 
at Columbia University, and at Holy Trinity Church and Temple Israel. 
| have done quite a little tuning, adjustment and repair; and was raised 
on eleven tracker organs, so | , Ae them well. | have supervised some 
twelve rebuild jobs, including Horatio Parker's fine 4-manual Odell in 
the now vanished St. Nicholas Collegiate Church in New York. This 
may not be formal training, in the ordinary manner, but it is just what 
is needed for knowing the innards of organs."' 


The two articles by Mr. 
Wauchope on this subject (“Organ Maintenance,’ TAO, 
May, 1957, and “The Rebuilding of Old Organs,” May 
1958. Reprints of these articles are still available to sub- 
scribers for the price of a stamped return envelope) con- 
tain much useful information for the church organ-com- 
mittee, especially the small church. But this writer has 
had experiences differing from that of Mr. Wauchope, 
and this may be of interest. In common with some of 
the younger organists, Mr. Wauchope appears to feel that 
the organs built in this country from, say, 1890 to 1920 
were ‘‘dull, lifeless; and the voicing unsatisfactory. 
Such broad assumptions do not seem to be appreciably 
justified by the facts. A few organs no doubt have been 
built by relatively obscure builders that have had poor 
set-up for ensemble, and mediocre voicing; but builders 
such as Erben, Jardine, Hook, Johnson, and, later Roosevelt, 
Odell, Estey, Mller and Midmer built organs both large 
and small that were in every respect of ensemble and voic- 
ing the equal of anything built in Europe. It is true that 
these organs did not contain mutations and mixtures, but 
it should also be remembered that an organ is not com- 
plete in itself—the complete ensemble is formed by the 
organ and the building in which it is placed. Most Ameri- 
can small organs have been installed in small and “dead” 
churches. Higher pitches, and mixtures, do not do so 
well in dead auitoriums. 


All one needs for proof of this statement is to listen to 
the ‘‘classic’’ type of organs in the Kresge auditorium at 
M.I.T., or the Ford Auditorium in Detroit. Both build- 
ings have been designed for speech, with practically no re- 
verberation time; consequently the organs sound harsh 
and somewhat strident. If there were a 1:5 to 2:5 second 
reverberation time, they would sound as they should 
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Of the dozen tracker organs the writer played profes- 
sionally between 1901 and 1925, only one was definitely 
unsatisfactory in make-up and voicing; this organ was by 
2 local builder of no wide reputation. The original voic 
ing could not be well judged, since the organ had not 
been cleaned in 35 years. Any organ builder can tell you 
that the dirt accumulated in this length of time is certain 
to damage the tone of some of the stops. 


Mr. Wauchope's two questions about the condition of 
the organ are well taken; however, so far as this writer 
can see, the answer to the second question is generally 
easy. In over fifty years, the writer has not seen an organ 
in which the original pipes could not be used as the basis 
of a modernized layout. If the voicing is not satisfactory, 
most ranks can be re-voiced instead of being discarded 


But let us consider what is durable, and what is, rc 
latively, perishable. The pipes, both metal and wood, if 
well made, are very durable, as hundreds of years have 
shown in Europe. Referring to straight lead pipes, they 
were tried over 200 years ago in England and in Europe, 
and failed by crumpling at the foot of the pipe; there does 
not seem to be any reliable evidence that American build 
ers were foolish enough to repeat this failure. 


It does not appear that a mixture with less than 10% 
tin, and perhaps a little antimony for further stiffening, 
has been used here, and the amount of spotted metal that 
shows up in these older organs indicates that tin content 
in excess of 30% was common. Of course zinc has been 
used for pipes larger than 4-foot. and quite properly. 
Leathered lips introduced by Hope-Jones were used only 
at pressures of 6 inches and up, and never appeared in 
low-pressure organs. 

The chests are also durable, and can usually be re-used 
with very little repair: this applies to the chest itself, not 
to that part of the action-pneumatics, valves contained in 
it. Actually the console 1s long-lived, and can often be 
put in shape by re-felting and replacing any leather; and 
adjusting pins; but a loose and noisy keyboard is a con 
siderable annoyance to the organist—styles have also 
changed. The organist often wants a new console for 
these reasons, whether or not it is necessary 


The pipes represent from a fifth to a quarter of the 
total cost of the organ; the chests, exclusive of action, 
about a fifth or a little less; console likewise. The 
frame, blower, ducts, regulators, swell box take the re 
mainder, again a little less than a sixth. The complete 
action from the console out, runs about a third, and con 
tains most of the so-called perishable material; felt and 
leather. The rest of the leather is in the bellows and regu 
lators, and the swell engine. 


The writer, in more than fifty years, has never seen 
more than about 10% of the pipes damaged enough to 
require replacement; so most of the value of the original 
pipes can be saved. Leather and felt should last at least 
35 years. and in all those rebuilds the writer has handled 
fifty years. The main reason tracker-action organs last 
better than more modern actions is that they use relatively 
little flexed leather, chiefly the bellows, or regulators if 
used. The pallet-facing leather is under compression, and 
the hinge so little flexed as to stand up very well; an 1852 
Erben that the writer overhauled in 1905 required 


work on the pallets, only the bellows and leather 








the action. 


If the organ to be overhauled is a good tracker action, 
and the organ is not to be enlarged, it is easiest and 
cheapest simply to clean and repair it, without conversion 
of action. The total cleaning and repair of the Erben was 
18% of the replacement cost. If the action is tubular- 
pneumatic or electro-pneumatic, it will usually pay to re- 
place all key-action pneumatics, as that is cheaper than at- 
tempting to re-leather them. Stop-action, regulators and 
swell-engines need only be re-leathered. All flattened 
pneumatic tubing must be replaced, but in most cases this 
will only involve perhaps 10% to 15% of the tubing. 


It will be seen that the re- 
pairs will not generally exceed 25% to 30% of the re- 
placement cost, when no additions are to be made. When 
stops are to be added to a tubular-pneumatic, it will be 
wise, as Mr. Wauchope recommends, to convert to electro- 
pneumatic action. The new stops will generally require 
additional chests and action as well as the pipes; more- 
over, the console will require changes. Nobody is inter- 
ested today in building any tubular-pneumatic action, so 
the best course is to convert the old tubular-pneumatic 
to electro-pnuematic, not only making all the action alike, 
but modern. This will probably require a new console, as 
it is not generally easy to convert the old one, and is not 
worthwhile. 


Mr. Wauchope feels that tubular-pneumatics cannot be 
rehabilitated profitably without converting to electro-pneu- 
matic, but for those cases where the original builder is 
still operating, the writer has found it easy to repair with- 
out conversion. Only last year the writer advised on a 
14-stop Estey of 1904 vintage that had never had any major 
work done on it. Out of 780 pipes, only two dozen need- 
ed replacement, and about a dozen tubes had been flatten- 
ed. No change of stops was contemplated, as the en- 
semble and voicing were good. Cleaning cost about $30 
per stop, the console required re-felting, and re-leathering 
the coupler-action. Stop-action was re-leathered, and all 
key-action pneumatics replaced; these last cost less than 
$2.50 each, and came out of stock. This organ would 
have cost $15,000 to $16,000 to replace; the total repair 
cost was under $3000, or some 20% of replacement cost. 


If enlargement is contemplated, requiring additional 
chests and action, as well as pipes, that part of the cost 
cannot be considered repair, but so much new organ. The 
main consideration is space, as the new work must not be 
crammed in to the point of hindering tuning or repair. 


Referring to lead tubing, the writer does not compre- 
hend how any appreciable corrosion could take place; lead 
is one of the most difficult metals to corrode; only attacked 
by some of the organic acids, such as acetic. If any pin- 
holing shows up, it would mean very poor grade metal, 
full of dross from carelessly handled scrap in the metaal. 
The organ builder never made his own tubing, as this was 
made on an expensive machine and had been available 
since the beginning of tubular pneumatics. 

Some of the best builders used tin tubing, more ex- 
pensive, but much harder to flatten. If such tubing is 
found in an old instrument, get the scrap value for any of 
it discarded—it is worth about fifty cents a pound as scrap, 
new tin being about a dollar. Most of the tubing that 
must be replaced has been flattened by careless tuners, but 
it must be said that even the best builders took no pains 
to protect it, usually mounting it on top of the frame mem- 
bers crossing walkways—an invitation to damage. 


Dirt, it must be recognized, is a major enemy of good 
tone; the accumulations of 25 to 50 years throws flue pipes 
off pitch, and also alters the tone. Reeds go completely 
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silent, or squawk. Many churches, in converting from 
hand to electric-driven blowers, or even in original instal- 
lations of the latter, have aggravated the dirt situation by 
placing the organ blower close to a coal-fired heating fur- 
nace, so the blower is sure to suck in plenty of fly-ash and 
grit. 

In one installation, the organist complained that the 
air-supply was short for full organ, and believed that the 
lower was worn out. The writer found the check-doors 
on the blower inlet were stuck half open by three or four 
handfuls of fly-ash; clearing this out in five minutes, and 
freeing the check-doors put the blower up to normal out- 
put. Nothing whatever was wrong with the blower; 
these last the life of the organ, and do not lose capacity 
with age. In these cases, the writer recommends building 
a 2 x 4 studding enclosure around the blower, covering 
the sides with cheese cloth. This provides a large filter 
area that will keep out at least 80% of the dirt, and is 
easily cleaned with a brush or hand vacuum cleaner. 


Temperature is the factor 
chiefly affecting the in-tune state of the organ. Contrary 
to usual belief, the temperature of the organ itself—the 
pipes—is of no importance whatever. The change of 
length in either wood or metal pipes, from, say, 65 to 75 
degrees, is less than a tenth of one percent, and could not 
affect pitch detectably. 

But now consider the effect of change in air temperature 
from the blower: many blowers are located in the base- 
ment, and during the week the auditorium may be allowed 
to drop down to maybe 60 degrees, and the basement to 
perhaps 50 degrees. These conditions will generally exist 
when the organ is to be tuned. 

However, the furnace gets fired hard for several hours 
before a service, to bring the body of the church up to 
perhaps 72 degrees; the cellar temperature may come up 
as much as 15 degrees. This rise reduces the density of 
the air blown through the pipes by some 3%, and this will 
cause the flue pipes to sound nearly a quarter tone sharp 
to the reeds, which are insensitive to temperature change. 

If the organ were played during the week with the air 
temperature from the blower at 50 degrees, it would be 
back in tune. Obviously, the simple way to eliminate the 
trouble is to see that the air to the blower is at the same 
temperature when the tuner is at work, as it will be when 
played for service; in short, heat up the church for the 
tuner, the same as for service. Of course this only applies 
to winter tuning. In summer, the whole place stays 
warm, but it is wise not to tune on an exceptionally cool 
or hot day for the period, but rather try to get the tuner 
to shift his schedule to an average day. 

In overhauling, and especially if rebuilding or enlarge- 
ment is considered, the writer has always encouraged the 
church to have the original builder, if possible, do the 
work, for two reasons: 

1) the original builder is interested in protecting his 

reputation by a good job. Further, an original and 
a good rebuild put him in well for the next job. 

2) A builder always has full repair and revoicing facili- 

ties. 

The builder often is not the lowest bidder, but the 
above reasons are worth money to the church, and a much 
better assurance of a first-class job than from any indepen- 
dent repairman. It must be recognized that Mr. Wau- 
chope’s caution about sharp practice or incompetence is 
unfortunately much to the point, but the extreme example 
he gives indicates plainly that the organ committee was 
also completely incompetent. One of the favorite gambits 
is to claim a stop is unusable, so it is taken out without 
later transaction); then another stop, generally from an- 
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other organ, and charged at new price, is put in its place. 
Another trick, where releathering or replacement of pipe 
valves is specified, is to leave in those that look in fair con- 
dition, replacing only those that definitely are bad. The 
organ committee is not usually well enough informed either 
to catch these things, or to maintain reasonable inspection 
while the job is going on. 


The best protection for any 
organ committee that does not know organ technology is 
to get the advice and help of someone who does. If the 
job is a three-manual, it would usually pay to employ a 
professional organ consultant; it will cost money, but will 
be worth it. 


If the work is on the more common two-manual, it will 
not as a rule interest an organ consultant, and the fee 
would probably be out of proportion to the cost of the 
overhaul anyway. For this case, the wise move is to hunt 
out someone locally who can help the committee with a 
better knowledge than it has. Usually there are several 
such persons in any town with several churches, and gen- 
erally they are not professional organists, but men with 
technical training—engineers or physicists who play the 
organ for their own pleasure. 

Since at least three quarters of the cost of an organ is 
made up of mechanism and material which lie entirely in 
the field of engineering, and with nothing directly to do 
with music, technical training is essential to a really com- 
plete knowledge of the operation and of maintenance. 
These men will usually be glad to donate their services, 
which can be quite a help to a small church with too little 
money for comfort. 
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LONDON SUITE 
by 


JOHN STANLEY 


Selected Voluntaries arranged 
as an Organ Suite by 


GILMAN CHASE 


CONTENTS 


Introduction and Fanfares 
Siciliano 
A Fancy 
Prelude, Adagio and Fugue 


Price $2.50 
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Orgelectra... 





Designed and engineered specifically for 
THE KING OF ALL INSTRUMENTS 
THE MIGHTY PIPE ORGAN 


The finest key action current available 


Orgelectra’s famous automatic voltage 
regulation assures an organ of always 
getting the proper voltage for the proper 
amperage—62 pounds of accurately con- 
trolled voltage. Due to this marvelous 
invention your organ can neither get 
too much voltage nor too little; it will 
always receive the proper voltage for the 
proper amperage. Ask your reputable 
organ technician for your free Orgelectra 
hooklet. 


LA MARCHE MFG. CO. 


Schiller Park, Illinois 
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The Acoustical Design 
of Church Auditoriums 


Albert 2 Rienstra 


The enthusiasm for church 
acoustics is only natural. The acoustics of a church audi- 
torium have a direct bearing on the music and the suc- 
cess thereof. Therefore church organists and choir direc- 
tors and singers take an interest in this most vital aspect 
of architectural acoustics. 

As one becomes engaged in this business of church 
music over the years it is only natural that opinions are 
formed as to the acoustic worthiness of this and that 
auditorium. Such generalization as good, bad, startling, 
aspiring, etc., may be — to specific auditoriums. In 
fact, something like 57 different adjectives have been ap- 
plied to the acoustics of halls. 

Some general features of sound and acoustics need clari- 
fication. Reverberation is the persistence of sound due to re- 
flections from the room boundaries. This is separate and 
distinct from echo. Echoes exist when sound stops and comes 
back after 1/15th of a second. The ear then perceives this 
as a separate sound. This can happen in a building if all 
boundaries are highly absorbing except two parallel walls 
which are further than 40 feet apart. Such a condition is 
bad acoustically 


Resonance is another phenomenon which takes place. This 
is often described as “amplifying sound.” Such a descrip- 
tion is likely to be deceiving and confusing. Amplification 
implies the increasing of current, voltage or sound ampli- 
tude by means of power as an amplifier. Now the resonance 
under consideration has no power or energy. Hence 
resonance cannot amplify in the strict sense. In regions 
of resonance the Sound pressure is greater than a few 
cycles of frequency away. (Strictly, there is a fine dis- 
tinction between frequency and pitch which may be dis- 
regarded here.) Thus the phenomenon of an object vi- 
brating at a single note or notes close together is due to 
resonance. Another example is the vibrations of the air 
in rooms which take place more prominently at some fre- 
quencies than at others nearby. More about this will be 
mentioned later. 


The, whole subject of acoustics 
becomes more and more technical. as one delves into it. 
Such broad ideas as the avoidance of curved surfaces with 
focal points anywhere near'the audience and the building 
of walls to exclude outside noise are obvious even to a 
layman. The exact shape, dimensions, the materials to be 
used and the other numerous. details.,of structural de- 
signs, all of which affect acoustics, are'definitely technical 
matters to be handled specifically by specialists in the 
acoustical field. ic 

The generalized shape of auditoriums is not a sufficient 
guide. For example, small auditoria under 50,000 cubic 
feet should have specific ratios of length to width to 
height if these auditoria are to be made as live as we 
would like. 


The most ay feature of acoustics is reverberation. 
This has been batted around even by so-called authorities 


until the layman is well confused. There are definite limits 
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which apply to each size of room. The optimum reverber- 
ation time for the whole frequency range of sound is fixed 
within well defined limits, to meet both music and speech 
requirements. The manner in which sound decreases after 
the source stops is controlled most importantly by the first 
few reflections and thereafter by its persistence due to the 
many remaining reflections. This decay over 60 db, or re- 
duction of the sound pressure to one-millionth, is reverber- 
ation time by definition and should be logarhythmic, with- 
out any bends but with small fluctuations superimposed 
thereon. 


These fluctuations, caused by the beating of normal modes 
of vibration in the room, are the second most important 
feature of reverberation. They are the physical embodiment 
of the aesthetic enhancement of music. The most important 
aspect of design which affects the enhancement is for a 
rectangular room to have specified ratios of length to 
width to height at least for small rooms up to 50,000 cubic 
feet. 

For larger rooms the enhancement comes automatically for 
all dimensional ratios if the reverberation time is long 
enough for it to be heard. Of course the reverberation time 
is a function of the building construction and size. 


Larger auditoriums can have too much reverberation. 
When notes of moderately fast music are completely lost 
the jumble can be fixed by reducing the reverberation time. 
This requires care. Usually a combination of materials and 
specific methods of construction must be employed. Some- 
times flutter echoes may be the guilty offender. If this is 
so, first the walls causing the offense must be found. Then 
proper treatment can be applied. 


The location of absorbing materials is a job requiring ad- 
vanced complicated mathematics. Sometimes these materials 
have to be distributed in small patches. Then it is up to 
the architect to hide the patches without any further affec- 
tation of the acoustics. Usually the acoustic designer and 
the architect work together since any material which tries 
to hide that which is underneath has acoustic properties of 
its own. So it is the combination of materials which must 
be right. The architect and acoustic designer must work to- 
gether very closely, for every detail of the auditorium con- 
struction. 

Moreover, as construction of a new building progresses, 
measurements should be made. These measurements should 
be of reverberation time at many frequencies over the whole 
audio band, and also the decay of sound level at each of these 
frequencies. 


In the last analysis the specifying of that which makes 
good acoustics is a technical job. It involves mathematics 
of which few architects have knewledge. Even the firm of 
Eero Saarinen & Associates lets out the acoustical design to 
acoustical engineers. The acoustical designer must specify 
the shape of the auditorium, the materials of the surfaces 
and the structure immediately back of the surface, 1. e., the 
wall structure. It is up to the architect to beautify this de- 
sign. Acousticians tend to favor the speech aspect or the 
concert hall approach. There are very few indeed who have 
both the proper combination of church music background and 
the technical ability to handle this problem. 

We as organists have practically 
no opportunity to do the right thing at the right time. 
Actually the only thing the average organist can do is to 
request a live room condition. Architects have been so 
saturated by information from the manufacturers of so- 
called acoustic materials that they are prejudiced. 

It is unfortunate that the label “acoustic has 
been placed on certain materials. All materials 


have acoustic properties. They all absorb some 
energy and reflect the rest. Materials vary from 
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Wherever you go — 





There are more concerts 





For more people by — 


VIRGIL 
FOX 


EXCLUSIVE CAPITOL RECORDING ARTIST 


Recordings also available on 


RCA Victor Red Seal and Columbia 


15 West End Ave., Westboro, Mass. 
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now...an improved tremolo 





to suit each organist's style! 


the Wicks all-electric 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TREMOLO 
netton $66 $75 


with quantity discounts 


Quality features and advanced operating characteristics to 
assure the organist an effective tremolo: 


« adaptable to any type of organ. 

« designed to operate on any type of reser- 
voir regardless of air pressure .. . for 
small, medium or large reservoirs. 
has intensity control, speed control... 
gives even beat. 
no critical adjustment, no wasting of air 
to effect tremolo... quiet operation. 
easy installation ... mounts on reservoir 
with four screws. 


Exclusive with Wicks, patent pending! 


, 
| \\ ticks, 


PIPE ORGANS 
Highiand, Illinois 


_-Wai Coupon Joday...Ie Obligation. — 


Wicks Orgen Company «+ Dept. 10 
Highland, Iilineis 
Please give me more information on the 
Wicks Twentieth Century Tremolo. 
(If for your church, please fill in:) 
Our reservoir dimensions are 


FILL OUT 
AND MAIL 
COUPON TODAY ! 





Pressure in reservoir is 
Name 
Church (or Business) 


Street Address 


as little as 1% absorption to 99% absorption. 

To set up some figure, say 50%, above which 

they are called acoustic, and below this, non- 

acoustic, is no solution. Many materials bridge 

the figure, at some frequencies being above, at 

other frequencies below a specific figure. So 

far as the author knows no such attempt has been 

made and he hopes none will be. Yet in a general 

sense we have been led to think of some ma- 

terials as acoustic and others something else. No 

name has been mentioned. Actually, so-called 

acoustic materials are high absorption materials. 

It would be more accurate to speak of materials 

in terms of their absorption as high, medium or 

low absorption materials. 
Organ manufacturers tend to request too much reverber- 
ation, thinking only of their instrument and often dis- 
regarding both choral and speech requirements. The 
clergy, at least in non-liturgical churches, think only in 
terms of speech. To bring a compromise between such 
widely divergent points of view, therefore, is quite a 
formidable task. 

The Acoustical Society of America definitely has an 
interest in both the technical and esthetic. In the appoint- 
ment of the author as a liaison between the Musical Com- 
mittee on Acoustics of the Acoustical Society and the 
editor of TAO, who is a member of the AGO Committee 
on Architecture and Acoustics, he hopes to accomplish 
something. He hopes that something which is both au- 
thoritative as well as actually and practically helpful to the 
average architect, and for the church committee, will be 
forthcoming. 

Exact figures of reverberation time for the different 
volumes and frequencies have been purposely omitted 
here as becoming too technical. This data and the reasons 
for it were published in the Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America for July 1957. The specific recom- 
mendations as to reverberation time for various volumes 
and the frequency characteristic might be made in a 
joint report by appointed members of the Acoustical 
Society, the AGO and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. This report when accepted, by these organizations, 
as well as by the American Organ Builders Association, 
could then be submitted to the National Council of 
Churches in America. 


Church Organ Zompany 


ORGAN BUILDERS 
REBUILDING 
® 
Specializing in Pipe Organ Service in the Eastern States 
18 Walton Street 
Nixon, N. J. 





MAINTENANCE REPAIRS 


Telephone 
KI Imer 5-4150 








WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 


William F. MacCalmont 


President 


John Finley Williamson 


President Emeritus 


Alexander McCurdy 
Head, Organ Dept. 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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Allen 


Flectronic Organ 


for the 


NORTH AUSTIN 
ENGLISH 
EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Chicago, Illinois 


After playing this Allen Organ for several months in worship services, J. 
Bert Carlson, Organist and Choir Master of the North Austin English 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, comments: “Our expectations have been 
met and exceeded; our people as well as other organists who have played 
the organ are very happy with it. 1, myself, am pleased with the char- 
acteristics of the individual stops—the flutes, choir krummbhorn and 
harmonic trumpet, swell reeds, to name a few—but mainly with the 
ensemble tone which is a good, well-balanced foundation organ tone.” 


SPECIFICATIONS 
SWELL ORGAN GREAT ORGAN CHOIR ORGAN PEDAL ORGAN 


Geigen Diapason, 8' Principal, 8' Hohlfléte, 8° Contra Bass, 32' 
Viole de Gambe, 8' Bourdon, 8' Viola, 8' Contra Violone, 32' 
Rohrfléte, 8' Gemshorn, 8' Gedackt, 8' Bourdon, 16' 
Echo Viole, 8' Dulciana, 8' Lieblichfléte, 8° Violone, 16' 
Flute Dolce, 8' Octave, 4' Aeoline, 8' Lieblich Gedackt, 16' 
Viole Celeste, 8' Rohrfléte, 4' Viole Celeste, 8' Contra Bass, 16' 
Echo Viole Celeste, 8' Spitzfléte, 4’ Unda Maris, 8' Octave, 8' 
Flute Celeste, 8' Quint, 2-2/3' Principal, 4' Gedackt Pommer, 8' 
Octave Geigen, 4' Super Octave, 2' Koppelfléte, 4’ Violoncello, 8' 
Gemshorn, 4' Blockfléte, 2' Nazard, 2-2/3' Still Gedackt, 8' 
Nachthorn, 4’ Octave Quint, 1-1/3' Waldfléte, 2" Choral Bass 
Doublette, 2' Mixture IV Tierce, 1-3/5' Flute Ouverte, 4' 
Spillflote, 2 Great, 16' Larigot, 1-1/3' Flute Dolce, 4' 
Larigot, 1-1/3' Great, 4' Sifflote, 1° Grave Mixture II 
Plein Jeu III Harmonic Trumpet, 8' Fagott, 32' 
Fagott, 16' Krummhorn, 8' Bombarde, 16' 
Trompette, 8' Schalmei, 8' Fagott. 16' 
Hautbois, 8' Harp l'rompette, 8' 
Vox Humana, 8' Celesta Bassoon. &' 
Clarion, 4' Carillon Clarion, 4’ 
Tremulant Outdoor Carillon Schalmei, 4' 
Swell, 16' Tremulant 
Swell,. 4' Choir, 16' 

Choir, { 


the most respected name in electronic organs Allen 0) Lt ans ) 


ALLEN ORGAN COMPANY ° Dept. 3103 MACUNGIE, PE NNSY LVANIA 
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CALLIOPE CACOPHONY 


E. J. Quinby 


The scene was at the Cincinnati waterfront on the eve- 
ning of July 3, 1958. Two stern-wheel Steamers were 
tied up, taking on their passengers and illuminating the 
whole levee with their festoons of brilliant electric lights. 
The crowds which came down to see their friends off were 
augmented by hundreds of others, attracted by the din. 

And the din resulted from the fact that “Doc’’ Halley 
of the steamer Avalon and “Jay” Quinby of the steamer 
Delta Queen were staging a “Calliope Challenge.” When 
two calliopists get together, the volume of steam that is ex- 
hausted through many whistles raises quite a disturbance. 
Since there are no published calliope arrangements of any 
music, a calliopist 1s left to his own resources to compress 
normal 88-note music into the restricted 32-note compass 
of the “steam pi-anna,”’ and each takes personal pride in 
his own solution to this problem. 

The result, of course, is a hopeless tangle of inter- 
woven fingers and the inescapable “oompah-pah”’ bass that 
is so characterististic of calliope music. The 32 brass keys 
become insufferably hot—nevertheless it is necessary to 
bear down on them with all the strength one can summon 
to overcome the back-pressure in the allegedly balanced 
valves to which they are connected by tracker rods and 
turn-buckles , 

This process is particularly tough on the little finger, 
which the calliopist learns to augment by the adjacent 
finger, and then, SHOVE. In the bottom octave, it ts 
murder! I had almost forgotten what a tough job it is, 
having been away from the showboat Lulu Belle for some 
forty years, and the muscles of my hands and forearms 
literally screamed for mercy. But “Doc” was ready to 
jump into the breach when I was forced to take time out 
for recuperation, and between us, we kept the surround- 
ing hills echoing with our traditional river tunes. 

We were soon dripping a combination of perspiration 
and condensed steam from the clouds in which we became 
There should be a shower-bath rigged over 
the keyboard of this diabolical instrument—and a mint 
julep on the side 


enveloped 


However, our extensive audience seemed to be feeling 
no pain, if one were to judge the clapping hands, the 
stomping feet, and the cheers and hat-waving after each 
number. Soon the general din was increased by the 
deep-throated chime whistles of each steamer, blowing 
her departure warning. Each river steamer has her in- 


TAO Announcement 


The second part of "Music in the Synagogue of Today” 
by Herman Berlinski, originally scheduled for this issue, 
will be published in the April issue of TAO. This change 


was made necessary due to space demands in this issue. 


dividual “signature’’ on the whistle, contrived by her 
skipper through expert manipulation of the whistle-pull. 
It is indeed a quite complete musical figure. So I played 
the traditional “Goodbye, Little Girl, Goodbye” with ab- 
solutely heart-rending harmonies, slightly off key of 
course, for by this time certain whisties in the calliope 
were becoming well overheated. And “Doc” answered in 
kind by playing the familiar parting tune ‘'The Steamboat 
Goes Around the Bend, Goodbye, my Lover, Goodbye” 


with equally melodramatic harmonic wails. 


Author Quinby is shown seated at the “console of one of the 
calliopes about which he writes. 


Then, as the two stern-wheel steamers churned away 
from the levee, the Avalon heading upstream and the 
Delta Queen heading down, the crowds on the bank were 
left in darkness except for the light of the full moon, and 
in silence except for the diminishing slop, slop, slop of the 
retreating paddles. 

It all made front page of the “Cincinnati Enquirer” the 
next day, July 4. This enchanting bit of the Mark Twain 
era survives only in the Day Excursion Steamer Avalon 
and the luxury Steamer Delta Queen, whose air-conditioned 
staterooms accommodate 200 passengers. Only about 60 
steam calliopes were ever built, and now only two remain 
Is that good, or is that bad? 
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Response! 


Response is what you feel the instant you touch pipe-like quality of the traditional organ. On 


the keys of an organ. Response is also what you the other hand, when playing staccato, the 
hear...what you create musically. response is crisp and fast. Whatever the music, 


sé 


At the Baldwin Organ, you are complete you cannot ‘‘outplay” the Baldwin key action. 
master of response. When keys are depressed For more detailed information concerning 
smoothly for a legato effect, the response is a electronic organs, write for our easy-to-read 
true legato. The Baldwin exclusive gradual key “Questions and Answers” booklet. 


contact gives a dynamic build-up of tone for the A free copy awaits your request. 


IMPORTANT BOOK FREE! 


The Baldwin Piano Company, 


Building 0.3. Cineinnati 2, Ohio 


Please send FREE BOON “Questions and Answers 
BUILT BY 


I} 3 ALDWIN 


PIANOS - ORGANS 





ALSO BUILT BY BALDWIN: ORGA-SONIC, SPINET ORGANS; BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON AND HOWARD PIANOS 
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THE CHURCH ORGANIST'S 
GOLDEN TREASURY 


(IN THREE VOLUMES) 


Edited by CARL F. PFATTEICHER 
Director Emeritus of Music, Phillips Academy 
Lecturer in Church Music, University of Pennsylvania 
and 
ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON 
Professor of Music, Harvard University 


This outstanding collection of choral preludes of the 
Classical Period is just what the title implies — a 
“golden treasury'’ for organists. The editors have 
gathered together 93 chorals and accompanying 
preludes in varying styles by Bach, Boehm, Hanff, Krebs, 
Pachelbel, Walther and a host of other important com- 
posers. Editorial markings and indications as to regis- 
tration have been omitted so that users may introduce 
their own. Of varied difficulty, it is unsurpassed for 
services for the entire Church year. Each volume con- 
tains a list of the composers represented in the particu- 
lar volume with biographical details; lists of the chorals, 
the composers and arrangers of the works; and authors 
and translators of the hymns and a classification of 
hymns and preludes according to the seasons of the 
Christian year. While each volume primarily serves for 
preludes and postludes it is useful also for recitals, 
contrapuntal studies and studies in form. Volumes |, 
11, and tI! $5.00 each. 


See your music dealer or write: 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA 











POTOMAC SUMMER SCHOOL 
for Organ 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


July 6-17 


Two weeks of concentrated study of the 
Organ. 


Repertoire - Performance - Construction 
Class and Private lessons. 


Scholarships — Half tuition expense to any 
student gaining first or second place in 
American Guild of Organists Regional 
contests. 


Write for brochure to 


Ernest White 
171 South Prospect Street 
Hagerstown, Maryland 








The Musician 
and 
The Publisher — 4 


Alison or 


In the first article in this series 
I mentioned a goal that I believe is shared by publishers and 
musicians: “Better music, and more of it—at home, in the 
church, in the school, and in the community.” In this con- 
cluding section I would like to make some suggestions 
about what both groups can do to achieve that goal. To 
me, one phrase suggests possibilities of great progress— 
the phrase is “the long view.” 

For publishers, taking the long view will mean tight- 
ening requirements for acceptable music. New publi- 
cations will have to equal the classics in worth, rather 
than offer competition to some other publisher's present 
success of doubtful lasting worth. Such a course will cer- 
tainly be enlightened self interest, for publishers sub- 
scribing to the long view in the past are the giants of the 
present. 

Especially in the educational fields of both church and 
school, the publisher should eschew second-best material. 
These are the nurseries of musical taste, and tomorrow's 
audiences and congregations will reflect what is pro- 
moted here today. It is up to the publishers to add high 
calibre contemporary music to the great repertoire of 
the past. 

It is then the responsibility of the professional musician 
to perform, teach, or compose within the limits of worthy 
repertoire, old and new. 


In the light of the long view, 
the importance of teaching music must be emphasized. 
Fingering a clarinet, treading the alto line, diaphragm 
breathing are the crafts necessary to the performance of 
music, but true musical education is not confined to crafts. 
Any musician who really teaches music, whether he is a 
church musician, school teacher, or private instrumental 
or vocal teacher, is creating the educated musical audience 
that we all dream of. The American music schools and 
colleges are doing pretty well in their training of perform- 
ing musicians and composers, but who is doing anything 
about educating audiences for these performers and com- 
posers ¢ 

Our cultural standards require that an “educated” per- 
son support and enjoy the serious music offered in his 
church and community, but where was he initiated into 
the world of good music? Probably by one or two terms 
at school learning the craft of an instrument, or a weekly 
“music appreciation” period at the junior high school 
level, devoted to The Sorcerer's Apprentice or The Nut- 
cracker Suite. How is such a person going to leap from these 
to the intracacies of Bach organ fugues? Can Honegger’s 
King David speak to him at all or have anything beyond 
an emotional appeal? Will he be interested in a perform- 
ance of the Fauré Reguiem? Will he want to attend any 
concerts of chamber music? 

If you work a “cradle to grave” choir program you have 
an important opportunity to progress toward real musical 


(Continued on page 106) 
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|—Durham, N. C. (Duke Univ.) 


2—Altavista, Va. (Lane Memorial Meth. Ch.) 

(Children's concert afternoon: adult in evening) 
3—Richmond, Va. (Grace Covenant Pres. Ch.) 
6—Shreveport, La. (First Pres. Ch.) 


8—Stamford, Conn. (First Pres. Ch.) 
9—New York, N. Y. (St. Thomas Ch.) 


. 10—Lancaster, Pa. (First Pres. Ch.) O ; 
. 13—Missoula, Mont. (Univ. of Montana) rganist = 


. 15—Moscow, Idaho (Univ. of Idaho) 

. 17—Seattle, Wash. (First Bapt. Ch.) ae em of Votre i , om 
. 23—Los Angeles, Calif. (Ist Meth. Ch. Pasadena) 

. 31—Santa Ana, Calif. (First Bapt. Ch.) aris 


1—Santa Barbara, Calif. (Our Lady of Sorrows Cath. Ch.) 
3—Oklahoma City, Okla. (Ist Christian Ch.) 
6—Wheeling, W. Va. (St. Joseph's Cath.) 


7—Fort Wayne, Ind. (First Pres. Ch.) H ° 
9—Pittsburgh, Pa. (Shadyside Pres. Ch.) Next American Tour: 


12—Kenmore, N. Y. (Kenmore Pres. Ch.) Spring 1960 
14—Worcester, Mass. (All Saints Epis. Ch.) 














Concert Management Roberta Bailey 15 West End Ave., Westboro, Mass. 
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education through a unified plan throughout the choir 
system. With any choir system, the rewards of teaching 
music with every piece of music that you rehearse continu- 
ally accrue 

For instance, when you teach Hou Lovely ls Thy Dwelling 
Place to your choir, you should teach its place in the German 
Requiem, give an understanding of requiem music in general, 
introduce Brahms as a man and a composer, and fit him into 
his niche between Beethoven and Schumann. If you “haven't 
time’ at each rehearsal, to offer even three sentences of in- 
formation for each piece of music you rehearse, you are 
losing an opportunity to build a musical background in your 
choirs that will make each succeeding musical adventure 
easier and more enjoyable—both for the choir and for 
you, (And if the music you teach hasn't enough “meat” 
for three explanatory sentences—well, you know the 
answer to that one!) 

An adult who has had choir experience that gave him 
some real musical training is pretty likely to support high 
musical standards in his church and community. 


Another step toward better 
church music is a greater interest in and support for the 
present-day composer. I think that we who are pub- 


lishers should do more along the lines of introducing com- 
posers to the people who use their music. 


If your students or choirs have especially enjoyed a 
composer's work, write to the publisher for information 
about him. You may find that he lives thirty miles away, 
and would be delighted to visit—either informally or to 
conduct a rehearsal or concert of his work. Concerts 
where the composer directs his own music always have 
an extra interest for the audience. 


The commissioning of outstanding composers to write 
for the church is a very direct way to improve and increase 
the sacred repertoire. Memorial funds are most appropri- 
ately used in this way. What better memorial could there 
be than an excellent anthem or organ composition? A 
word of cauion here—be sure that you commission the right 
composer for the job. A fine atonal quartet does not guaran- 
tee a good Palm Sunday anthem! 


Publishers and musicians should both attack the music 
schools in behalf of church music. The church field ts often 
ignored by many of our fine composers of secular music; 
sometimes because they are definitely disinterested, but more 
often because they are uninformed on the present status 
of church music. I have talked with teachers of composition 
in university music schools who were obviously surprised to 
learn that church music has progressed much beyond the 
style of Barnby and Stainer. They knew of Sowerby’s work, 
of course, but they didn’t know that high calibre contem- 
porary music had much acceptance or sale generally. These 
are the teachers who should be encouraging their composi- 
tion students to write for the church! 


None of these suggestions based on the long view of 
music will be of much help unless both groups—publishers 
and musicians—tidy up little right now. Nothing sets 
back our case so much as the 20th century publication of 
poor 19th century music. Nothing, that is, unless it might 
be an overlong, poorly chosen, poorly performed program, 


designed for the performer's pleasure rather than that of 


his audience 


The publishers should pay attention to the needs of the 


music world, and set about answering those needs. Musi- 
cians should present the most attractive aspects of music 
to their present audience. 


The most immediate need is for both groups to convince 
the general public as well as the educators that the study 


of music is not a “frill subject.” We know that music 
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study requires imagination, mental discipline, and creative 
thought. Music moves hand in hand with the study of 
history, science and sociology. And most important, 7 75 
not a dead language. It is heard in one dialect or another 
every day. It is one of the arts, those magic fields where 
any one may participate in the development of beauty and 
inspiration. We musicians know this to be true, and it 
is a worthy gospel which deserves our service. 





The CHARLES W. McMANIS Company 
Organ Bri Whos 


KANSAS CITY 4, KANSAS 











Pipe Organ 
PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


For repairing, modernizing and 
enlarging pipe organs 


ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 


540-550 E. Second St., Erie, Penna. 
Member of the Associated Organbuilders of A 











CLAIRE COCI 


Studio of Organ 


Courses in Church Literature and private instruction in 
concert repertoire. 
Head of Organ Dept.—Dalcroze School of Music 
Accredited Teacher—School of Sacred Music 
Union Seminary 
175 West 72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
TRefalgar 4-0422 








A.G.0. REGIONAL CONVENTION 


Lincoin, Nebraska April 13, 14, 15 
Artists: 
William Teague, Organist 
Recital and Master Class 
Margaret Rickerd Scharf, Organist 
Ronald Barnes, Carilloneur 
University of Nebraska Singers 
Brahms “Requiem” — Earl Jenkins, Director 
Lectures: 
Joseph Blanton — The Architect and The Organ 
Everett Hilty — Organ and Choral Music 
W. A. Brummer — Organ Design 
Franklin Mitchell — Organ Design 
For Information Write: 
Dr. Charles Tritt, Music Department 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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CWELVE 


Set to Music by Healey Willan 
No. 97-6310 75 cents 


Simple devotional settings in unison and 
two-part of some of the most familiar 
portions of the New Testament. 


FREE — For your free copy of Twelve 
Sayings of Jesus, clip this ad and send 
to the address listed below. 


CONCORDIA 


PUBLISHING HOUSE « St. .Louls 18, Mo. 








The Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, U. S., is pleased 
to invite you to a Week of the finest training, refreshment 
and inspiration High in the gnificent tains of 
western North Carolina 


At 


MONTREAT 


for the 1959 
PRESBYTERIAN CONFERENCE ON CHURCH MUSIC 
JULY 30 — AUGUST 5 
THE FACULTY 
Elaine Brown, D.Mus., Philadelphia, Choral Technique and Conducting 


Heinrich Fleisher, Ph.D., Chicago, Organ Technique and Repertoire 


James R. Sydnor, D.S.M., Richmond, Hymnology and Music in 
Christian Education 
Mabel Boyter, B.Mus., Atlanta, Children's Choirs 
The Rev. Wm. H. Foster, Jr., Arlington, The Minister and 
Church Music 
William Lemonds, D.Mus., Kansas City, Youth Choirs 


Herbert Burtis, M.Sac.Mus., Red Bank 
Conducting from the Console and Anthem Accompaniment 


Haskell Boyter, M.S.Mus., Atlanta, Voice Training and 
Elementary Conducting 
Betty L. Peek, M.S.Mus., Charlotte, Handbells 
John Ferris, M.Sac.Mus., Cambridge 
Choral Technique and Repertoire for the Small Church 
Richard M. Peek, D.S.Mus., Charlotte, New Choral and Organ Music 
ADDED FEATURES 
Complete Music Displays by Leading American and British 


Music Publishers 
Repertory Auditions—Private consultations or lessons with Faculty 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Inexpensive 





Family Accommodations in Hotels or Cottages—Day Camps, 
: Nurseries 
The finest in recreation—Swimming, Hiking, Indian Dramas 


MUSIC CONFERENCE REGISTRATION—$10.00 


For a descriptive folder giving full information and Registration 
Blank Write now to Dr. Richard Peek, Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia 


(400 Church Musicians from 29 States, seven other nations were 
registered last summer) 
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KENNETT SQUARE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


We are proud to announce the com- 
pletion of the well known Aeolian 
organ on the estate of the late Pierre 
Samuel du Pont. The rebuilt’ instru- 
ment was first heard in recital by 
Clarence Snyder, Longwood Gardens 


organist, January 14th. 


= » ss = * 
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BARBER: 


RENOWNED FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 


MOLLER 


INCORPORATED 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Member: The Associated Pipe Organ Builders of America 





Stoplists 


M. P. MOLLER, INC. 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


LONGWOOD GARDENS 


Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 


New console, rebuilding, re-leathering by M. 


P. Moller, Inc., 1957 
Organist: Clarence Snyder 
Rededication recital: January 14, 1959 
Recitalist: Clarence Snyder 
GREAT 
Double Open Diapason, 16 ft. 
Bourdon, 16 ft. 
First Open Diapason, 8 ft. 
Second Open Diapason, 8 ft. 
Third Open Diapason, 8 ft. 
Tibia Clausa, 8 ft. 
Major Flute, 8 ft. 
Melodia, 8 ft. 
Gamba, 8 ft. 
Gemshorn, 8 ft. 
First Octave, 4 ft. 
Second Octave, 4 ft. 
Flute Harmonique, 4 ft. 
Tenth, 3 1/5 ft. 
Twelfth, 2 2/3 ft. 
Fifteenth, 2 ft. 
Mixture, 5 ranks 
Double Trumpet, 16 ft. 
Trumpet Harmonique, 8 ft. 
Clarion, 4 ft. 
Tremolo 
Strings to Great 
Fanfare to Great 
Chimes 
Harp, 8 ft. 
Harp, 4 ft. 
Celesta 
SWELL 
Contra Viola Diapason, 16 ft. 
Melodia, 16 ft. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft. 
Diapason Phonon, 8 ft. 
Horn Diapason, 8 ft. 
Geigen Diapason, 8 ft. 
Claribel Flute, 8 ft. 
Rohr Flute, 8 ft. 
Flauto Dolce, 8 ft. 
Flute Celeste, 8 ft. 
Viola di Gamba, 8 ft. 
Viole d'Orchestre. 8 ft. 
Viole Celeste, 8 ft. 
Salicional, 8 ft. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft. 
Octave, 4 ft. 
Octave, 4 ft. 
Flute Traverse, 4 #t. 
Viola, 4 ft. 
Twelfth, 2 2/3 t. 
Fifteenth. 2 ##. 
Flautina, 2 ft. 
Nineteenth, | 1/3 ft. 
Twenty-Second, | ft. 
Grand Mixture, 5 ranks 
Dolce Cornet, 4 ranks 
Posaune, 16 ft. 
Vox Humana, 16 ft. 
Corno di Bassetto, 8 ft. 
Cornopean, 8 ft. 
French Trumpet, 8 ft. 
Oboe, 8 ft. 
Vox Humana F, 8 ft. 
Vox Humana P, 8 ft. 
Clarion, 4 ft. 
Tremolo 
Percussion to Swell 
Fanfare to Swell 
Strings to Swell 
Chimes 
Harp, 8 ft. 
Harp, 4 ft. 
Celesta 
CHOIR 


Contra Gamba, 16 #t. 
108 


Open Diapason, 8 ft. 
English Diapason, 8 ft. 
Geigen Principal, 8 ft. 
Hohlfléte, 8 ft. 
Spitzflote, 8 ft. 
Nachthorn, 8 ft. 
Quintadena, 8 ft. 
Viola, 8 ft. 

Dulciana, 8 ft. 
Principal, 4 ft. 

Flute lriangulaire, 4 ft. 
Nazard, 2 2/3 ft. 
Piccolo, 2 ft. 

Tierce, | 3/5 ft. 
Septieme, | 1/7 #t. 
Mixture, 3 ranks 
Fagotto, 16 ft. 

Ho!z Regal, 16 ft. 
Orchestral Trumpet, 8 #t. 
Corno d'Amour, 8 ft. 


Tuba Mirabilis, 8 ft. 
Tuba Sonora, 8 ft. 
French Horn, 8 ft. 
English Horn, 8 #t. 
Bell Clarinet, 8 ft. 
Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft. 
Kinura, 8 ft. 
Solo Vox Humana, 8 ft. 
Clarion, 4 ft. 
Tremolo 
Strings to Solo 
Fanfare to Solo 
Percussion to Solo 
Chimes 
Harp, 8 ft. 
Harp, 4 ft. 
Celesta 

FANFARE 
Trumpet Harmonique, 8 ft. 
Trumpet Militaire, 8 ft. 




















Entrance walk of the main conservatory, Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pennsyl- 
vania, in springtime. Flower borders are tulips, narcissus and calla lilies. The creeping fig 
on the pillars gives the illusion of tree trunks. Photo: G. Hempfler. 


Musette, 8 ft. 
Rohr Schalmei, 4 ft. 
Hautbois d'Amour, 4 ft. 
Tremolo 
Strings to Choir 
Fanfare to Choir 
Percussion to Choir 
Chimes 
Harp, 8 ft. 
Harp, 4 ft. 
Celesta 

SOLO 


Open Diapason, 8 ft. 
Stentorphone, 8 ft. 
Tibia Plena, 8 #t. 
Doppel Flute, 8 ft. 
Philomela, 8 ft. 
Gross Gamba, 8 ft. 
Gamba Celeste, 8 ft. 
Octave, 4 ft. 
Orchestral Flute, 4 ft. 
Twelfth, 2 2/3 #. 
Fifteenth, 2 ft. 
Nineteenth, | 1/3 ft. 
Twenty-second, | ft. 
Twenty-sixth, 2/3 ft. 
Mixture, 5 ranks 
Tuba Profunda, 16 ft. 


Post Horn, 8 ft. 

Trumpet, 4 ft. 

Tremolo 

Fanfare to Fanfare, 16 ft. 

Unison Off 

Fanfare to Fanfare, 4 ft. 
STRING 

Contrebasse, 16 ft. 

Contra Salicional, 16 t. 

Viole d'Orchestre, 8 ft. 

Viole Celeste, 8 ft. 

Violoncello, 8 ft. 

Violoncello Celeste, 8 ft. 

Viola d'Amore, 8 ft. 

Viola d'Amore Celeste, 8 ft. 

Violono Sordo, 8 ft. 

Violono Celeste, 8 ft. 

Salicional, 8 ft. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft. 

Viola di Gamba, 8 ft. 

Viola di Gamba Celeste, 8 ft. 

Viola Sorda, 8 ft. 

Viola Celeste, 8 ft. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft. 

Violina, 4 ft. 

Salicet, 4 ft. 

Gambetta, 4 ft. 

Piano, 16 ft. 
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Piano, 8 ft. (Posaune, 16 ft., Sw.) REVERSIBLES 20: GP. SP. CP. SoP. Sub coup- 
Piano, 4 ft. (Fagotto, 16 #t.; Ch.) lers, 4. Super couplers, 4. 32 ft. stops. 16 
Tremolo Yromba, 8 ft.‘ ft. stops. Tremolos. Sfz-!. Sfz-2. Chimes 
String to String 16 ft. Clarion, 4 ft. dampers. Percussion. Traps. 
Unison Off Piano, 16 ft. CRESCENDOS 6: Selective expression indica- 
String to String, 4 ft. Piano, 8 ft. tor mechanism for seven chambers. Regis- 
ter. (All swells to Pedal | by toe stud and 
2, ee eee manual piston). 
Selective mechanism for register crescendo: 
Piston |: Strings 
ii peg i it iP ir a aa . Piston 2: Fiutes 
i ‘ad , Piston 3: Diapasons 
; A. Piston 4: Reeds 
Piston 5: Pedal 
Piston 6: Grand (operates five switches 
above simultaneously) 
The opening recitals on this instrument were 
played on January 14 and January 28 by 
Clarence Snyder, Longwood organist. 
On February |! guest artists were Joseph 
Victor Ladeurote, tenor, and Joseph Eger, 
French horn, performing Benjamin Britten's 
"Serenade". On April 15 Honegger's ‘King 
David" will be performed, with Arnold Moss 
as narrator. On April 29 the Claremont 
String Quartet will be assisting artists. 


CLARENCE SNYDER 

Prelude and Fugue in D minor Bach 
A Rose burst into bloom B-ahms 
Sketch in F minor Schumann 
Choral in B minor Franck 
Ronde Francaise Boellmann 
Introduction, Passacaglia and Fugue Willan 

Before making some remarks about this 


jf , recital, the editor will quote from the pro 
This photo shows a small portion of the azaleas and rhododendrons, in the Azalea Green- Gram notes about the anutieell Organ. "The 


house, which bloom during April and May. Photo: G. Hempfler. Longwood Organ was built in 1926 by the 
Aeolian Company and was installed for the 

PERCUSSION Piano, 4 ft. late Pierre S. du Pont (1870-1954) in a build 

Glockenspiel (single stroke), 5 fr. Chimes ing especially designed for it adjacent to the 
Glockenspiel, (repeat stroke), 8 ft. COUPLERS main display conservatories. Specifications 


Celestial Harp, 8 ft. .: G-16-8-4. S- : for the instrument were prepared by Firmin 

Celestial Harp Vibrato, 8 ft. «: S-16-8-4, -8-4, So-16- Swinnen. . . 

Xylophone, 8 ft. Ms -8-4, C-16-8-4. So-16-8-4. "Considered to be one of the most com- 

Xylophone, 4 ft. 3 S- -4, C-16-8-4, -8-4, plete organs in the country, the instrument 

TRAPS - has 10,010 pipes, 250 stops and couplers 
Str-8-4, se 8. Pedal Cutene Pedal Divide. 5 thirty-two-foot pedal stops, 364 percussion 


Bass Drum 

Snare Drum (tap) 
Snare Drum (roll) 
Tympani (tap) 
Tympani (roll) 
Triangle 
Castanets 
Oriental Gong 
Cymbals 
Tambourine 

Tom Tom 

Snare Drum Roll (Pedal) 


PEDAL 


Gravissima, 64 ft. 

Double Open Diapason, 32 ft. 

Contra Bourdon, 32 ft. 

Contra Violone, 32 ft. 

First Diapason, 16 ft. 

Second Diapason, 16 ft. 

Diapason Phonon, 16 ft. 

(Diapason, 16 ft., Gt.) 

(Viola Diapason, 16 ft., Sw.) 

First Bourdon, 16 ft. 

Second Bourdon, 16 ft. 

Melodia, 16 ft. 

Violone, 16 ft. 

Gamba, 16 ft. 

Salicional, 16 ft. 

Quint, 10 2/3 ft. 

Octave, 8 ft. Clarence Snyder, Longwood Gardens organist, is shown pointing out the new Méller 
Flute, 8 ft. console to Dr. Russel J. Seibert, director of the Longwood Foundation. The organ was 
Gedeckt, 8 ft. built in 1929 by the Aeolian Company from specification by Firmin Swinnen, organist 
Cello, 8 ft. ai Longwood from 1925 to 1955. Photo: G. Hempfler. 

Super Octave, 4 ft. 

Mixture, 5 ranks Percussion-4. tones, 70 combination pistons, and a 9 foot 
Contra Bombarde, 32 ft. COMBONS 69: G-8. S-8. C-8. So-8. Str-8. Weber concert grand piano. Weighing ap 
(Contra Fagotto, 32 #., Ch.) Fan-8. Pd-8. Inter-manual couplers-4. Gen- proximately 55 tons, the organ is located in 
Bombarde, 16 ft. erals-12. a chamber 63 feet wide, 23 feet deep, and 
(Tuba Profunda, 16 ft., So.) CANCELS 9: G. S. C. So. Str. Fan. Inter- 40 feet high. The wind, produced by blowers 
Double Trumpet, 16 ft. manual couplers. Full organ. operated by 72-horse-power electric motors 
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supplies filtered air. There are seven com- 
plete divisions in the Longwood Organ, but 
purposely only 4 manual claviers and | pedal 
clavier were built into the console. The fan- 
fare, string and percussion divisions are float- 
ing divisions, and can be played from any 
manual or pedal.” 

According to report, the attendance at the 
January |4 recital by Clarence Snyder was 
very high. No doubt the fact that a new 
console plus much other work accomplished 
had something to do with this. 

This reporter has known Mr. Snyder, musi- 
cally at least, since his graduation from the 
Curtis Institute and the artist's graduation 
recital at the institution. 

Snyder can be a magnificent performer, 
with technical prowess few can equal. He has 
a well developed sense of color and interpre- 
tation, and plays with a complete ease of 
contro! of the instrument, even so vast a one 
as this. 

As will be noted, the program was devoted 
almost entirely to a fairly restricted type of 


organ literature. Why this was done can only 
be guessed at. But one must quarrel with the 
way in which the resources of the Longwood 
organ were handled in this performance, for 
it was literally an ear-shattering experience. 

Tonally, this organ exemplifies the thought 
of the time of its original installation: pon- 
derosity rather than intensity. In result, a 
recital can be utterly devastating unless the 
performer picks and chooses with utmost care. 

With the exception of the Boellmann 
(which for this reporter was the real high 
point of the recital), the music was given 
so high a decibel-level registration that so 
much power-in-sound in considerable degree 
defeated the many indications of tonal variety 
inherent in so large an organ. 

True, the Brahms was quiet, almost ethereal 
in spots, yet even here there were certain 
imbalances. Music, in so exquisite a setting, 
must match not only the magnificence of this 
setting but also the delicacy and fragility 
of the rare flowers and plants in gorgeous 
profusion on all sides. R. B. 


IN OUR OPINION ... 


TAO staff writers report to you their own reactions and 
evaluations on the performance scene, on books, choral and organ 


music, and on recordings. 


REVIEWS 


RECITALS 
AND 
CONCERTS 


MELVILLE SMITH, Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, October 27. 


All-Bach Recital 

Prelude and Fugue in G minor 

Chorale Partita on “Christ, der du bist 
der helle tag” 

Prelude in G Major 

Four Chorale Preludes on “Allein Gott 
in der Hoh’ sei Ehr” 

Prelude and Fugue in C Major 


Facing Cambridge Common, where General 
Washington trained his troops, and a few 
steps from where Harvard Yard begins, is 
Christ Church, now abustle with Episcopal 
parish life. In its neo-classic interior (paint- 
ed plaster and wood paneling) one’s eye takes 
in its superb proportions, its chaste lines, 
its handsome appointments. Then, with 
a shock, one’s heart falls. Two openings 
which match the windows are filled with 
pipe-fronts, and one realizes the source of 
tone buried in a deep cave behind them 
Further investigation reveals a large console 
across the chancel, offering a typically copious 
}-manual layout by Aeolian-Skinner, 1941 

Such is the setting for Marion Boron’s 
exemplary activity. She has a fine mixed-voice 
choir, a fine boys’ choir, a tradition of can- 
tata presentation with orchestral assistance, 
ind a large following for the frequent organ 
recitals she gives or causes to take place 

It was here at Church that Joseph § 
Whiteford, of Aeolian-Skinner, and his as 
developed and introduced their 
reverberation equipment, which 
is generally acknowledged, hereabouts, to 
have proved itself a very acceptable compen- 
clement in a situation admitting of 
change. Should it be turned off 
recital, One misses it at once, and 


sociates first 


now ftamous 


sating 
no radical 
during a 
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welcomes it back into service. 

Recent months have witnessed a remarkable 
series of Bach recitals, in which virtually the 
entire output has been or is to be served, 
Miss Boron inviting many colleagues from 
near and far to forward the enterprise. The 
parish and the Harvard Organ Club fill the 
church for these events 

They have all been memorable, and they 
have now come to a temporary halt. Mel- 
ville Smith was the performer on October 27 
and he provided those attending with a page 
of mimeographed matter that was a model of 
its kind. It placed each work biographically, 
in relation to Bach’s ever-evolving musical 
style, and explained this style in theological 
or doctrinal terms. 

In the partia, therefore, we had a con- 
ducted tour through the rich complex of the 
devout Lutheran’s cosmology. The four 
chorale prelures (respectively, fugue, manu- 
aliter, bicinium, organo pleno) similarly in- 
trigued us on two planes. That of musical 
textures and styles had priority, perhaps, but 
not in terms of audible self-indulgence, rather 
of prayer, sacrifice, or oblation. Something 
of this character has been in evidence 
throughout this recital series, but I found it 
more than usually predominant during Mr. 
Smith's program, which incidentally drew 
many musicians other than organists and in 
addition to them, as though in recognition of 
the occasion 

One might seek a clue by examining closely 
the characteristics of his organ playing. In 
comparison with other players he used strong- 
er choruses, so that at the end of the evening 
I was left with an impression of the paternal 
nature of Bach's muse These choruses 
were not, like some we have heard drawn 
from this instrument acute, bizarre, trenchant 
or acrid, but they were nevertheless quite 
varied, from whatever division they were 
taken, and they all had body 

In articulating them the playing was in- 
variably clear, neither all legato nor all stac- 
cato, but employing a gamut of textures in 
accordance with the matter in hand. The 
swells were used without disturbing a charac- 
teristically classic concept of tonal architec 
ture. Tempos were not extreme, but they 
were maintained, so that the music's orderly 
progress became a part of its character, and 


one could compare different variations, or 
different chorale preludes, and so to speak 
specialize, in any given one, on a distinct 
item of musical or related subject matter. 

There is a type of musical performer who 
overlays what he plays with a quotient of 
personality; another type engages in a quest 
of the infinite, as it is reflected in all great 
works of art. It is hard to describe this type 
of playing, but easy to recognize, and it never 
fails to draw to itself those seeking nourish- 
ment rather than beguilement. 

Melville Smith's summing up, as it were, 
until after Christmas, of Miss Boron’s Christ 
Church Bach series leaves the ground well 
tilled and prepared for later sowing. 

Allan Sly 


HANS VIGELAND, with JOSEF KRIPS, 
conducting an orchestral ensemble from the 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra and West- 
minster Church Choir. Dedication Con- 
cert, Westminister Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo, New York (Aeolian-Skinner 
organ), November 9. 


Concerto V for Organ Handel 
Missa Brevis in F Major (1774), K.192 
Mozart 
Concerto for Organ, Strings and Tympani 
Poulenc 
Te Deum laudamus in D Purcell 
A larger than capacity audience overflow- 
ing into the chancel and vestibules was on 
hand to attend the second in a series of two 
dedicatory programs on the new Aeolian- 
Skinner organ. Among those present was Mr 
Joseph S. Whiteford, president of Aeolian- 
Skinner. 


For this second program organist-choir- 
master Hans Vigeland chose to present the 
new organ in dual capacities: as part of the 
ensemble in sacred concert, and as a solo 
instrument in the performance of two con- 
certi. The concert was made especially note- 
worthy by the appearance of Josef Krips, 
conductor and music director of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic Orchestra, who conducted in the 
Handel, Mozart and Poulenc. An orchestra 
of 14 pieces with the choir and soloists of 
the church completed the ensemble. 

The high point of the performance was 
certainly the Handel concerto. Mr. Vigeland 
presented the large new instrument in a most 
tasteful and restrained manner, fitting it per- 
fectly into the tightly-knit instrumental en- 
semble. Well articulated phrasing and rhythm- 
iC precision characterized the performances 
of soloist and orchestra alike, most especially 
in the driving duple-rhythmed movements 
Notable in the playing were the opportuni- 
ties, well realized. to display the Positiv 
a beautifully voiced and sparkling little di- 
vision 

The Poulenc concerto while allowing the 
display of more of the tontal resources of the 
organ seemed to lack some of the incisiveness 
and cohesive ensemble so charmingly ever- 
present in the Handel. 

An addition to the announced program was 
the Mozart “Ave Verum” with which Mr 
Krips chose to open the concert. In this and 
in the Missa Brevis the choir was extremely 
sensitive to direction, responding with won- 
derful suppleness to all demands of piano 
and forte. There were moments when a 
choral pianissimo of real beauty and refine- 
ment were produced a thing all too in- 
frequently heard. 

In the concerted pieces with organ, orches- 
tra and choir it was interesting to note that 
while choir and orchestra responded with ex- 
cellent flexibility, at no time, either at piano 
or forte, was there complete clarity. This was 
certainly not due to any lack of artistry on 
the part of the performers, but seemingly to 
an absence of certain proper acoustical quali- 
ties 
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Mr. Vigeland assumed complete direction 
in the Purcell Te Deum, closing a most inter- 
esting program in a brilliant, effective man- 
ner, and permitting ample display in this 
work of the organ’s Trompette-en-Chamade. 

Peter Van Dyke 


JOHN HUSTON, St. Matthew’s Cathe- 
dral, Washington, D. C., November 11. 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor Bach 
Two 18th Century Voluntaries 

C minor 

E minor 
Clair de lune Vierne 
The Modal Trumpet Karam 
Civitas Dei—on the Gregorian chant text: 

“Caelestis urbs Jerusalem, Beata pacis 

isio”’ Huston 

Passacaglia (Symphony in G) Sowerby 

Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament 
(The Cathedral Choir) 

Here was a well balanced program, well 
worked out, very beautifully played, and not 
too long to be enjoyed. The church itself is 
a wonderfully reverberant place for music, 
but unfortunately the large organ is behind 
a post and somewhat crowded. 

Despite all this, the recitalist always man- 
aged to have just the right tempo and regis- 
tration to bring the music off successfully 

The phrasing of the Bach, especially in the 
fugue, brought out the inner parts very clear- 
ly. The registration might have been more 
dramatic, to some tastes, but the plan did 
indicate careful development. The two early 
English voluntaries were stylistically correct 
if not very exciting. Vierne and Karam 
were the most successful works of the eve- 
ning, with their colors, rhythms and general 
moods more to the average non-organists’ 
liking. 

The composition by John Huston was very 
interesting to this writer as I happen to like 
this sort of thing. The varied presentations 
of the chant tune came in different textures, 
registers, and even slightly in rhythms. It 
was reminiscent of Reger in style at times 

The Sowerby brought forth mixed reactions 
from hearers, not as to its performance which 
was superb, but as to one’s like or dislike 
of the work itself. 

Somehow one felt there was something 
missing in this eveniny’s music. To this list- 
ener, it was a lack of a principal climax to 
the entire program. The Bach did not quite 
reach that point of total overpowering tone 
that some performers give it. Since it did 
not, one rather looked for it at the end of 
the final work 

But no, reserve again took over, and that 
final burst of glory in which only the full 
orchestra can rival the organ did not come 
From previous hearings of this organ, | am 
sure the power is there. This organ is 
placed in a chamber at the altar end of one 
of the side aisles. It sounds at its best to 
one sitting on that aisle, but the reverbera- 
tion of the church is such that the tone does 
fill up almost to the point of blurring, if 
this element is not allowed for. As pointed 
out above, the artist had this well under 
control William Tufts 


A CONCERT OF EARLY ENGLISH 
CHURCH MUSIC, St. Thomas Chorale 
Society, James Palsgrove, director. Clare 
Mendlin, Helen Kotzker, sopranos; Paul 
Solem, Jack Frymire, tenors; Lilla Cimino, 
contralto; Donald Wrisley, baritone; Mar- 
tha Blackman, gamba; Mason Martens, 
Positive organ. St. Thomas Church, New 
York, November 17. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
Agnus Dei 

Domine, fac mecum 

O praise God in His holiness 
My Shepherd is the living Lord 
Hear my prayer, O God 
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Greene 
Stanley 


Tallis 
Morley 
Morley 
Whyte 

Tomkins 
Batten 


Thy beauty, O Israel 
Two Organ Voluntaries 
A minor 
C Major 
Hymne to God the Father Humfrey 
I will love Thee, O Lord Clarke 
Let my prayer come up into Thy presence 
Blow 
Blow 
Blow 


Wise 
Gibbons 


Tomkins 


Paratum cor meum (on a ground) 
Behold, O God our Defender 
Remember not, Lord, our offences Purcell 
Thy way, O God, is holy Purcell 
Blessed is he whose righteousness is for- 

given Purcell 

This considerably worthy musical project 
must record credit and praise, primarily, to 
the director of this group, James Palsgrove, 
for his enterprise in readying such a_per- 
formance, for demanding from all connected 
the best they could offer. 

This includes the vocalists, chorus, gambist 


(if there is such a word), and organist. Mr 
Martens played a small 3-rank organ designed 
to Mr. Palsgrove’s specification, and built 
under the supervision of Francis H. Gorman 
Jr. of the Church Organ Company, Nixon, 
N. 

The concert was presented from the rear 
gallery of the church, and there is no ques 
tion that voices sound superb from this lo- 
cation in this building. The organ, too 
sounded well, since it was played directly 
against a stone wall which helped to project 
the tone. While this reporter might ques- 
tion whether the organ was entirely success- 
ful, in either design or tone, the result here 
must be that desired by the director rather 
than the builder 

A rank of Diapason pipes, one of flutes 
(at various levels), and a string (further 
unidentified) served the two manuals. There 
were no pedals required, for obvious reasons 





[Irean PLACEMENT 


O Mill deh 


( 
I 
( 


J. Laframboise, Pre 


The architect and the organ builder 
of the organ's Golden Age discovered 
the principles of organ placement in the 
church and incorporated these principles 
to their full extent in the church design 
The result was a high degree of musical 
success’ and esthetic excellence which is 
still praised today. Unfortunately, de- 
parture from this practice has been in- 
creasingly prevalent since the turn of the 
century and a comparison of such instal- 
lations with the masterpieces of the 
past brings out in striking fashion the 
validity of these fundamental principles 
of placement and the unfortunate con- 
sequences of disregarding them. 


We have learned from the founders 
of the art that, if musical effectiveness 
and economy of tonal resources are to 
be prime considerations, provision for 
the organ must be an integral part of 
the design of the room. 


The organ is essentially a grouping of 
several closely related tonal entities 
whose relationship must be kept clear 
and which therefore must not be widely 
separated from each other. 


The organ must stand completely with 
in the boundaries of the space in which 
it is to be heard. It should preferably 
be freestanding and located along the 
central axis. Suitable encasement of the 
pipes should be used wherever possible 
to project and, through resonance, to 
enrich the sound. 


Early consultation between the archi- 
tect and the organ builder is the only 
way to assure the observance of these 
principles in each individual case and 
to guarantee the musical and architect- 
ural excellence of the organ. The ser- 
vices of our experienced and proaressive 
consulting staff are always available for 
this purpose and requests for these ser 
vices will be given prompt attention. 


Casanant Freres 


LIMITEE 


ST. HYACINTHE, P. 9. CANADA 


1aen 
I. Phelps, Tonal Director 
H. Perrault, Vice Pre 


ident & General Manager 








Perhaps St. Thomas Church would be wise to 
consider a small console in the rear gallery 
for its considerable gallery divisions. This is 
not to disparage the positive organ used on 
this occasion, in any way; but rather to use 
already existing pipework. About the only 
objection to this I could think of might be 
that the literal proximity of the singers and 
organ would not be quite so intimate, tor 
performance 

It is difficult indeed to report a program 
of this type. While there is—to the un- 
trained musical ear, at least—quite a sameness 
to the music chosen, to those who attended 
for specific reasons, the growth of this mu- 
sic—roughly from 1550 to 1700—was clearly 
evident, in an increasing harmonic warmth ; 
in Italianate and other foreign influences; and 
in certain compositional — permitted 
as the years and dec ades went ) 

Mr. Palsgrove's iuadadions were loving- 
sometimes benign, sometimes amply 
virile and driving. Soloists were adequate 
and for the most part convincing. The 
chorus sang with pleasing tone quality, and 
that as time goes on and the 
persont rel seasons, diction will improve. In 
this performance there was a singular lack 
of syllable recognition, especially with sibi- 
lants in particular and consonants in general 

Aside from the voluntaries played by Mr 
Palsgrove (while a collection was taken), the 
use of the organ was wholly accompaniment- 
al, to reinforce choral singing by duplicating 
voice lines and pitch; and to furnish the 
harmonic continuo-type background for solo- 
ists. The young lady who played the gamba 
might well have stayed home for this instru- 
ment was not discernible as a separate entity 
at any time 

Perhaps the most interesting point in the 
evening of beautiful sounds was the fasci- 
nating “choral tremolo” used by Jeremiah 
Clarke, whose style is somewhat imitative of 
Purcell. In conclusion, again I state praise 
to Mr. Palsgrove for fostering such high 
endeavor R.B 


Choral Music 


ly chaste 


one hope Ss 


Samuel 


Walter 


HAROLD — 
York 11, N. 


E. E. yanoueon: Easter 
SATB accompanied, easy, 20¢. 
An excellent piece for a call to worship 
or for an introit in Eastertide. Parts for an 
optional brass quartet which duplicates the 
organ accompaniment are included. It is 
contemporary in spirit yet not dissonant. 


og ag A +: ae CORP., 47 West 63 St., New 
York 23, 


HERMAN a Friday Evening Service. 99 
poges, SATB with soloists and cantor (some 
divisi), accompanied, transliterated Hebrew with 
a little English, difficult, $4.50 

There is a great deal of interest in 
writing music for the Synagogue services. 
Herman Berlinski has done much to stimu- 
late the writing of such music (See the first 
in his series of articles in the January issue 
of TAO). This work needs a well trained 
choir. Mr. Berlinski writes in a refreshing 
manner, using dissonances, some romantic 
elements, chords of open fifths, unison pas- 
sages. and at times florid melodies remini- 
scent of ancient biblical cantillations, to 
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INC., 251 West 19 St., New 


Fanfare, 3 pages, 


produce a style of modality well suited to 
such a Service. A competent organist is 
needed to play effectively the well written 
organ part. 
SAMUEL ADLER: A 
SATE. A — EY _ en 
The text is from Micah. The music is 
well written in a contemporary open-fifth 
style. 
JOSEPH GOODMAN: Three Motets for Benedic- 
tion, 15 pages, SATB unaccompanied, Latin and 
English, medium, 30¢ 
The “O Salutaris Hostia,” “Jesu Rex ad- 
mirabilis” and “Tantum Ergo” are for use 
at the Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, but are also appropriate as Com- 
munion motets. Mr. man, a careful 
craftsman, uses a linear style and fine tex- 
ture. 


F. J. SCHUETKY: Send forth Thy spirit, 6 pages, 
— unaccompanied, Latin and English, easy, 


This j is an older piece and may be famili- 
ar to some, but I want to mention it, as it is 
the most effective Whitsunday anthem I 
know. Easy with a fine Alleluia climax. 
The English text by Arthur Hilton is ex- 
cellent and the best I have seen. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 16-00 Pollitt Dr., 


Fairlawn, N. J 
CESAR GEOFFRAY: Dextera Domini, 4 pages, 
7" unaccompanied, Latin and English, medium, 

A delightfully different kind of thing and 
very much alive rhythmically. It is unusual 
in the use of some florid passages set to the 
syllables A, O and la, sung staccato. It has 
a modal flavor. 

WILLIAM McKIE: We wait for Thy loving kind- 
ness, O God, 4 pages, SSAA with soprano solo, 
accompanied, easy, 20¢. 

The original version was for SATB with 
tenor solo. I do not know if it is yet avail- 
able. This version for treble voices is writ- 
ten in a more traditional style with modal 
color and is quite lovely. Excellent as an 
introit for seasons not of a_penitential 
nature. 
© : = PETERS CORP., 373 Fourth Ave., New York 
ALAN HOVHANESS: O for a shout of gy lov. 
8 pages, B 

Psalm 28, 7 pages, SATB eccompanied, awl 
ately easy, 25¢. 


Psaim 148, 16 pages, SATB with bass solo, 
accompanied, moderately difficult, 30¢. 

Alan Hovhaness’ music should be better 
known. He writes with a kind of modality 
very different from what one generally hears 
and he uses open-sounding chords, succes- 
sions of triads and melismatic passages in 
new ways. The organ parts are, on the 
whole, well written and give at times an 
archaic color to the music. The pedal is 
not indicated but is obviously intended (Oh, 
for a shout—will need a little imagination 
for the organist, as the composer’s inten- 
tions are at times not clear. Double pedal 
may be needed.). 


FLOR PEETERS: Speculum vitae, 23 pages—tone 
= for organ and voice, moderately easy, 





This song cycle was reviewed in TAO for 
October 1958. With the assistance of a 
good soprano, this cycle is excellent to give 
variety in an organ recital. 


WESTMINSTER PRESS, Witherspoon Bidg., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 

W. LAWRENCE CURRY, Editor: Music for Com- 
munion, 58 pages, SATB accompanied, easy, 1-4 
copies $1.10; 5 or more 90¢. 

This is a fine volume of easy music 
suitable for any Protestant Communion Ser- 
vice from the simplest to the more complex 
liturgical forms. Not only can both Luther- 
an and Anglican churches use it, it is adap- 
table to most all other denominations. 
There are five Services (four by living 
composers), all different in style. Three 
responses and seven anthems are included. 


The anthems are particularly appropriate 
in churches where the service emphasizes 
the Passion of our Lord. In liturgical 
churches, where anthems follow the Church 
Year, they can be used in penitential sea- 
sons and at other appropriate times. I par- 
ticularly liked the Communion Service in 
G minor by Richard T. Gore, and the O 
Lamb of God (Agnus Dei) by Emma Lou 
Diemer. 


MUSIC. FOR ORGAN 





Harry W. Gay 


¢. SCHIRMER, INC., 3 East 43 St., New York 
N. Y. 


WILLIAM STICKLES (arr.): 49 Sacred Melodies 
(for the Hammond, pre-set and spinet models), 
69 pages, $1.75. 

This collection contains no original or- 
gan pieces. Selections range from transcrip- 
tions of arias from oratorios to Roll, Jor- 
dan, roll. 

WILLARD H. NEVINS (arr.): 
Organ, 46 pages, $1.50. 

These are transcriptions except for two 
pieces by Franck, originally for the har- 
monium. Works are by Corelli, Bach, 
Brahms, Mozart, et al, as well as an inclu- 
sion of the famous “harp” prelude Op. 12, 
No. 7 by Prokofieff. Most material is easy, 
but two or three pieces are of medium dif- 
ficulty. 

DAVID CAMPBELL JOHNSON 
Anthony Chorals (from Brahms‘ 
a Theme by Haydn), 2 pages, 50¢. 

This is suggested as a wedding proces- 
sional, The arrangement is very easy, and 
Hammond instrument indications are given. 
WILLIAM STICKLES (arr.): Land of Hope and 
Glory, Elgar, 4 pages, 60¢. 

This arrangement of the familiar part of 
Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance No. 1 is 
made very easy for the Hammond instru- 
ment of the spinet type. It can, of course, 
be played on any larger instrument also. 
WILLIAM STICKLES (arr.): Pomp and Circum- 
stance No. 1, Elgar, 12 pages, $1. 

The arranger here has presented the 
whole work in arrangement for organ or 
Hammond of the pre-set model. 

WILLIAM STICKLES (arr.): Intermezzo Sinfonico, 
Mascagni, 3 pages, 50¢ 

Here is another spot of syrup from an ar- 
ranger’s pen, the setting calling for organ, 
Hammond instrument, either pre-set or 
spinet model. 

A. HEINRICH: Variations on Barnby's "'O Per- 
fect Love,"' 10 pages, $1. 

There are five variations plus a setting 
called “Chorale.” Of course this tune is 
not a chorale by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion. Two settings use the pedals for the 
theme. They are all rather drab commen- 
taries on an equally uninspiring tune. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 3558 S. Jef- 
ferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


GEORGE SCHAFER: Two Preludes for Christmas, 
10 pages, $1.25. 

The first of these pieces is based upon 
part of “Veni Emmanuel” and is called a 
Festival Prelude. The second is a charm- 
ing piece that could be used any time on 
student recitals. This is entitled Tintinna- 
bulation-Carillon, and is a sparkling ihing 
of rhythmic interest, allowing for good 
color registration. It is unfortunate that 
they arrived so late for review, but per- 
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Eleven Preludes for 


(arr.): The St. 
Variations on 





haps you can mark them for the next time 
around. 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
ROWLAND W. DUNHAM: Lyric Pieces, 44 pages, 

These are works from the classics arrang- 
ed for organ and piano. Mr. Dunham has 
done a fine job in adapting pieces by Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, Handel, Gounod and 
St.-Saens. His device of allowing one in- 
strument always to enter alone at the begin- 
nings of the pieces so that a steady tempo 
is set before the appearance of the second 
instrument is very reasonable and heipful. 
Two copies are needed for performance. 
ADA RICHTER and CHARLES WARE: The Richter- 
bag Method for Spinet Organs, Part |, 38 pages, 

This method is allegedly designed to fit 
all electronic instruments, and no doubt has 
some value. 
GLENN GERRINGER: Album of Organ Solos, 30 
pages, $1.25. 

These are popular favorites for the Conn 
instrument. 
MARK LAUB: Highlights of Familiar Music, 19 
pages, $1.50. 

Here we have arrangements of various 


bon-bons for the Lowery instrument. 


NEW RECORDINGS 


eae 





Charles 


Van Bronkhorst 


PIPE ORGAN MASTERS — Recordings 
from Welte pipe organ rolls on six ultra- 
fidelity 12'’ LPs, available from Fulton 
Productions, P. O. Box 980, Tulare, Cali- 
fornia (see advertisements in past issues of 
TAO), at $4.95 each, or the set of 6 for 
$26.95 postpaid. 
LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Record UF-1 
Toccata on “O Filii et Filiae”’ 
In Summer 
Scherzo (Symphony 4) 
Within a Chinese Garden 
Riposo 
Lied 
Record UF-2 
Meditation and Intermezzo 
(Symphony 1) 
Minuetto Antico e Musetta 
Trio (Christmas Oratorio) 
Paul Receives His Sight 
Legend in E flat minor 
Allegretto in A 
Record UF-3 
Allegro vivace 
Adorn thyself, dear soul; Thee I 
will love Karg-Elert 
L’Organo Primitive Yon 
Vielle Chanson d’Evry 
Allegro (Symphony 6) Widor 
EUGENE GIGOUT 
Record UF-4 
Grand Choeur Dialogue; Toccata; 
Cantilene Gigout 
Marche des Rogations Gigout 
Priere; Fanfare Lemmens 
Andante con moto Boély 
Etude, Op. 56, No. 5 Schumann 
Record UF-5 
Scherzo (Concert Symphony); 
Communion; Minuetto 
Saraband 
Andantino 
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Farnam 
Stebbins 
Widor 
Stoughton 
Rheinberger 
Vierne 


Widor 
Yon 
St.-Saens 
Malling 
Faulkes 
Merkel 


Vierne 


Gigout 
Lemmens 


Chauvet-Dubois 


Boellmann 
Chauvet 


Communion in B flat 
Grand Choeur 


MAX REGER 
Record UF-6 
Compositions of Reger: 
Ave Maria 
Canzone 
Romance 
Basso Ostinato 
Melodia 


In TAO for October 1954 I reviewed a 
recording of Lynnwood Farnam’s playing, 
made from Austin Organs, Inc. player rolls 
cut in 1930, the year of Farnam’s untimely 
death. At that time these 6 pieces were 
thought to be the only recordings of any kind 
which he had made. 

Now through almost miraculous circum- 
stances we have 20 additional selections re- 
corded from Welte player rolls cut by this 
legendary organ-artist in 1925 at the New 
York studios of the Welte-Mignon Corpor- 
ation, plus three other pieces yet to be re- 
produced on disks. 

Unlike the Austin recordings from rolls 
(which featured reproduction on a larger in- 
strument than the original recording-organ, 
with registration and swellbox assistance by 
Clarence Watters), these present disks make 
use of an organ specially built to duplicate as 
exactly as possible the original instrument 
upon which all rolls were cut. 

The two Gigout records were made from 
rolls cut by this famous organist-composer in 
1912 and 1913 at the Welte-Mignon studios 
in Frieburg, Germany. Max Reger’s five 
pieces were recorded at the same studios in 
1913. 

Mervin Fulton has spent six years build- 
ing as authentic a duplicate of the original 
Welte recording organ as possible and in 
preparing both the master rolls and player 
mechanism for the reliable reproduction de- 
manded by this recording project. 

The organ is predominantly an 8-ft. in- 
strument of “romantic” design, consisting of 
some 23 ranks in use with the player mechan- 
ism. Upon inquiry I !earned that the stop- 
list includes pipework by Austin, Aeolian 
(not Skinner!), Gottfried, Estey, Hillgreen, 
Lane and others 

The console is a Reisner with action by 
Klann and Reisner; chests were built by Mr 
Fulton himself. Tonally the results are very 
satisfying, a welcome relief for me from 
the recent preponderance of baroque-type 
organ sound. Incidentally, I've never heard 
a more beautiful clarinet sound from any 
organ. 

I find it difficult to single out any indi 
vidual disks for special comments, but prob 
ably the least impressive is Reger’s coupling 
of five works. These are largely improvisa- 
tional in character and thus of interest mainly 
to organists and students, who will welcome 
them in these authentic performances 

The remaining five LPs include a veritable 
storehouse of excellent material, much of it 
all but forgotten in recent years and long 
overdue for resurrection Organists might 
even be able to interest a few organ-shy con- 
cert-goers in the “King of Instruments’ if 
they would program some of these works 
on each recital. Of course it would take 
real skill and imagination to make the music 
as stimulating and refreshing as here recorded 
from the player rolls of Farnam and Gigout 

Among the Farnman pieces I particularly 
enjoyed his own Toccata, Stebbins’ In Sum 
mer, the varied pieces of Widor and Yon 
(what that littlke Organo Primitive can do 
for a tired and/or bored audience!), and 
the Guilmant Praye1 

Gigout’s two disks feature seven of his 
own compositions, each of them rewarding 
from the very popular Toccata to the lesser 
known but equally delightful Minuetto. In 
addition to his own works, I found the 


Boély Andante and Lemmens Priere especially 
welcome. 

Recording-wise, these disks are simply 
fabulous, especially when one realizes the 
additional background noise problems cre- 
ated by necessary player-roll equipment. All 
in all this is one of the most ambitious and 
fantastically successful recording projects 
since the advent of the LP. May I suggest 
that organists buy the entire set and then 
(if you can part with any) give selected in- 
dividual disks to your unconvinced music-lov- 
ing friends as propaganda for our cause! 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 West 42 


St., New York 36, N. Y. 
HAROLD F. ATKINSON: Basic Counterpoint, 171 
pages, $ 

This is one of the finest books of its 
kind to be used in the learning process for 
writing music. It is divided into two main 
sections, one discussing the techniques of 
16th century writing and the other the de- 
vices of 18th century contrapuntal writing. 
In addition, an appendix of musical ex- 
amples is given. 

The text treatment ranges from two-part 
writing through the consideration of fugal 
writing. The use of the whole note cantus 
firmus is abandoned as well as the various 
clef signs not in common usage today. 
The examples are in large clear print and 
are perfectly exnlained and noted. Assign- 
ments are mainly for original writing by 
the student. Certain examples are for as- 
signed analysis, and certain texts are sug- 
gested for vocal compositions. The lite- 
rary material is clear and brief and always 
immediately pertinent. If vou teach counter- 
point either privately or by class, this book 
is a certain aid to your success as a teacher, 
as well as a real source of the elements for 
students. 


SACRED MUSIC PRESS, Hebrew Union 
College—Jewish Institute of Religion, 40 
West 68 St., New York 23, N. Y. 


Isadore Freed: HARMONIZING 
JEWISH MODES, 62 pages, no 
listed. 

This book is a must for all people playing 
Jewish services It is a combination text 
book in theory and a short method for compo 
sition in the Jewish modes. Dr. Freed dis 
cusses the three modal scales and the chords 
which can be derived in the use of these 
scales 

Prayer chants and motives are discussed, as 
well as mixed modes, combined modes, key 
signatures and cadences. Examples from con 
posers like Hindemith, Bloch, Ravel, Bartok 
Jacobi and others are used to illustrate cer 
tain and techniques reflective of 
Jewish practices Two addendae are included 
the first illustrating some examples of modern 
modal harmony, and the second providing 
exercises for students 

This is a very systematic and enlightening 
volume. Having sometimes been employed 
by Jewish congregations as organist-director, | 
can say that I would have appreciated a book 
such as this during my tenure. Whether or 
not one is engaged in such a position, anyone 
with any interest in theory should have 


book in his library 


POP RECORDS 


GEORGE WRIGH T—“The Roaring 
Twenties’—12"” LP, HiFiRecord Album 
R718, available on monaural and _stereo- 
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INC., 


THE 
price 


cade neces 


this 





phonic discs, and on tape. Priced accord- 
ing to method required. 

The Charleston—Song of the Wanderer— 
That's A-Plenty—It Happened in Monte- 
rey—Toot, Toot, Tootsie—Then I'll Be 
Happy—You’re the Cream in My Cof- 
fee—Mississippi Mud—You do Something 
to Me—-You were Meant for Me—Laugh, 
Clown, Laugh—I wanna be Loved by 
You—Just a Memory—Varsity drag. 

over 30 (well, around there) 
here is the most terrific amount of nostalgia 
in a neat package that could be imagined 
TAO readers by this time know we think 
Wright is as slick as they come, has 


For anyone 


George 


Chak B. Angel 


First Congregational Church 





Eau Claire, Wisconsin 








RONALD ARNATT 


Cheist Chuck Cathibal 
Saint alouls, Missouri 


Conductor: St. Louis Chamber Chorus 


few if any peers in the area of pop music for 
the organ. He more than upholds his repu- 
tation in this offering 

Recorded on the huge 4-manual Wurlitzer 
pipe organ in the San Francisco Fox Theatre 
(6500 seats), the engineers have caught the 
sound and feel that goes with great space. 
There’s an aura to this stuff which makes it 
me of the finest recorded sounds Wright has 
yet done 

As the jacket says (with some immodesty 
but yet truth), “He plays these tunes, organ- 
wise, as no one else can.” We would add 
that with his customary adroitness and subt- 
lety Wright has infused the tunes with the 
clichés and mannerisms of pop music as it 
was played in the 20's, yet never does this 
descend to the “ricky ticky, faz le ah dah’ 
level 

Again—if there are any reading this who 
recall the movie theatre organ and like it, 
here is nostalgic pleasure not to be equalled 
Stoplist and photo of the console are on the 
rear side of the jacket—read the former and 
gasp. A careful reading will show how com- 
petely George Wright has used the organ 
First touch, second touch, pizzicato touch—all 





WARREN BERRYMAN 


Sac. Mus. Doc. 
Head, Organ and Church Music Dept 


BALDWIN-WALLACE CONSERVATORY 
Berea, Ohio 





are included with cunning design and care. 
Get this one, it’s a must. R. B. 


Recitalist 

NOTE—Recital programs are processed for 
publication in the order in which they are 
received. They appear in the first issue there- 
after in which there is available space. 


ROBERT POWELL and The Chamber Brass 
Players, St. John’s in the Village, New York, 
Dec. 14: Sinfonia for Two Trumpets and 
Organ, Perti; Brass Quintet, Ingolf Dahl; 
Sonata Pian’ e Forte, Gabrieli; Second Or- 
gan Sonata, Harold Clayton (first perform- 
ance); Concerto for Brass and Organ, David 
Johnson (first performance). 

HARRISON WALKER, St. Andrew's Church, 
Wilmington, Del., Oct. 12: Psalm 18, Mar- 
cello; O sacred Head, Bach; O sacred Head, 
Brahms; O sacred Head, Beautiful Saviour, 
Built on the Rock, Christiansen-Cassler; Pas- 
sacaglia and Fugue, Bach; Prelude au Kyrie, 
Elevation, Langlais; Jubilate Deo omnis terra, 
The good Shepherd, Benoit; Solemn Prelude, 
Pastorale, Rowley; Sonata 2, Mendelssohn; 
Processional, Shaw. 

WILLIAM WHITEHEAD, Park Cities Bap- 
tist Church, Dallas, Tex., July 28: All-Bach 
Program: Toccata and Fugue in D minor; 
Alle Menschen miissen sterben; Es ist das 
Heil uns kommen her; O Mensch, bewein’ 
dein’ Siinde gross; Prelude and Fugue in B 
minor; Prelude and Fugue in A minor; Toc- 
cata in F Major. 

BENJAMIN W. LEHN, First Congregation- 








Heinz Arnold 


F.A.G.O., D.Mus. (Dublin) 


Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 
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Andover, Massachusetts 


Richard Keys Biggs 


Blessed Sacrament Church 
HOLLYWOOD 


Address: 6657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 


Alastair Cassels-Brown 


M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.C.O. 


Gra ce CI u vol 


Utica, New York 











HERMAN BERLINSKI 


Associate Organist 
Temple Emanu-El 
Instructor in Music 
Cantor's Institute of 
The Jewish Theological Seminary 


New York City 


SETH BINGHAM 


Teacher of Church Musicians 
F.A.G.O. Mus.Doc. 
Music Department, Columbia University 


School of Sacred Music 
Union Theological Seminary 


15 Claremont Ave., New York 27, N.Y. 





Clarence Dickinson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music 


The Brick Church 
NEW YORK CITY 








EDWARD BERRYMAN 


The University of Minnesota 


University Organist 


The Cathedral Church of Sv 
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Mark 
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Organist 
Pomona College 
Claremont Graduate School 
The Claremont Church 





Claremont Calitornis 





GEORGE FAXON 
Trinity Church, Boston 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
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al Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., no date list- 
ed; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Vater 
unser im Himmelreich, In dulci jubilo (double 
canon), Nun komm der Heiden Heiland, Herr 
Christ der ein’ge Gottes Sohn, Herr Jesu 
Christ dich zu ums wend, Gelobet seist du 
Jesu Christ, Herzlich tut mich verlangen, 
Bach; La Nativité, Langlais; Herzlich tut 
mich verlangen (two settings), Brahms; 
Choral in A minor, Franck. 

NANCY ANNE DAHRINGER Christ 
Church, Oyster Bay, N .Y., Oct. 6: Prelude 
in G, Good Christian men rejoice, In death's 
strong grasp the Savior lay, Hark a voice has 
saith all are mortal, Prelude and Fugue in B 
flat, Bach; Andante con moto, Boely; Allegro 





Jack oe 


St. Clement's Memorial 
Episcopal Church 


Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 








Maurice Garabrant 


M.S.M., F.T.C.L., MUS.DOC. 


Organist and Director of Music 
CHRIST CHURCH, CRANBROOK 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS 
MICHIGAN 


From 1914 to 1954, the late Edward Shippen 
Barnes served the field of church music and 
recorded his life in this endeavor in 40 
volumes of service sheets from the churches 
he served as organist and choirmaster. 

Surveying this gift collection to the Uni- 
versity of Redlands are Dr. Leslie P. Spelman, 
director of the University's School of Music, 
and Margaret Whitney Dow, assistant profes- 
sor of organ and piano at the university. 


Daquin; 
Cloke y 


(Concerto 12), Handel; Cuckoo, 
Choral in A minor, Franck; Legende, 
Rondo alla campanella, Karg-Elert 
ROBERT LYNN, Allegheny College, Mead 
ville, Pa., Oct. 9: Fantasia Chromatica, Swee 
linck; Offertoire in D minor, Dandrieu; Pre 
lude and Fugue in B minor, Bach; Prelude on 
Iam sol recedit Igneus, Simonds; 
Sowerby 

THREF RECITALS 


HAROLD FRIEDELL New 


Calvary Church, 


Toccata, 


IN MEMORY OF 


York, N. Y 
RAY F 

Fugue in 

Ground, Murrill; 


BROWN, Oct Prelude and 
A Major, Bach; Prelude on a 
O God, Thou faithful God 
Brahms; Partita—Auf mein Herz, mit Freude 
Peeters; Prelude in C minor, Bach; Hymn 
Prelude—Werde munter, Whitlock; Land of 
Rest, Sowerby; Psaume 8, Verse 3—Sur moi 
la nuit déploie en vain ses violes, Gagnebin 
Toccata in F Major, Bach 

VERNON DE TAR, Oct. 14 
Hindemith; Andante in F Major, Mozart 
Concerto, Op. 7, No. 6, Handel; Herox 
Piece, Franck; Jesus priceless treasure, Be 
fore Thy Throne I stand, Prelude and Fugue 
in D Mator. Bach 


Robert Lynn 


M. S., A. A. 6. O. 


Sonata 1 
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Drake University 
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Washington, N. Jd. 
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Massachusetts 
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Herrenschwand. Ph. D. 
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HOWARD KELSEY 


Washington University 
SAINT LOUIS 5. MO. 





Richard Peek 
5.M.D. 


Covenant Presbyterian Church 


Charlotte, N. ¢ 





DAVID HEWLETT 


CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION 


NEW YORK 








June Caldwell Kirlin 


Organist and Composer 


Fairfield, lowa 








Leonard Raver 
Season 1958-1959 


EUROPE 











MARCH 1959 





DAVID HEWLETT, Oct. 21: Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor, Wake for the night is fly- 
ing, From God I'll never turn me, Saviour of 
the nations come, Come sweet death, Bach: 
Passacaglia, Buxtehude; A mighty fortress is 
our God, Walther; Verses for the Nunc di- 
mittis, Friedell; Prelude on Malabar, Sower- 
by; Grande Jeux, Plainte, Dialogue sur les 
Mixtures, Langlais; Adagio for Strings, Bar- 
ber-Strickland; Choral in A minor, Franck. 
CHARLES SCHAEFER, with Margaret Gish 
Pucek, mezzo-contralto, Esther V. Gordon, 
pianist, First Methodist Church, Santa Ana, 
Calif., Oct. 14: Concerto del Sigr. Meck, 
appropriato all’ Organo, Walther; Benedictus, 
Couperin; Basse et Dessus de Trompette, 
Clérambault; Prelude and Fugue in G Major, 


ALBERT RUSSELL 


ASYLUM HILL 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 





UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





CHARLES SHAFFER 
Organist 
First Methodist Church 


Santa Ana, California 


Mebille Smith 


Director—Longy Sct 
Cambridge 
Organist and Choir Director 


Church in B 





Instructor in Organ 


Wellesley College 





Lauren B. Sykes 


A.A.G.O., Ch.M. 
First Methodist Church 


Pacific Bible College 
Portland, Oregon 








William 0. Tufts 


Church of St. Stephen 


and The Incarnation 


Washington, a] 








CHARLES VAN BRONKHORST 


Bidwelt [ Memorial 
/ _resbylerian ee 


Chico, California 








AGO President Harold Heeremans is shown 
presenting Senator Emerson Richards a certi- 
ficate which was inscribed: “The Pennsylvania 
Chapter is honored to present this certificate 
to Senator Emerson Richards for his con- 
tribution to the advancement of organ design 
and his meritorious service to this chapter.” 
In the picture are Mrs. Richards, Senator 
Richards and President Heeremans. 


Bach; Woman's Life and Love, Schumann; 
Thema met Variaties, Andriessen; Sketch in 
D flat, Canon in A flat, Schumann; Moment 
Musical, Robertson; Toccata, Widor 
GORDON YOUNG, dedication recital on 
Moller organ ‘n Evangelical Covenant Church, 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 2: Introduction and 
Allegro (Concerto 2), Handel; Largo (Con- 
cert in A minor), Vivaldi-Bach; Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Bach; Pageant, Carillon, 
Prelude on What a Friend, Young; Squirrel, 
Weaver; Primitive Organ, Yon; Carillon- 
Sortie, Mulet; Toccata (Symphony 5), Widor 
Dedication Recital on Casavant organ in 
First Presbyterian Church, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich., Oct. 10: Introduction and Allegro 
(Concerto 2). Handel; O God have mercy 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Bach; Choral 
in A minor, Franck; Prelude on Aberystwyth, 
Prelude on What a Friend, Pageant, Young; 
Chant de Paix, Langlais; Carillon-Sortie, 
Mulet 
HANS VIGELAND, dedication recital on 
Aeolian-Skinner organ in Westminster 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 3: Allegro 
moderato e serioso (Sonata 1), Mendelssohn; 
Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland, Nun freut 
euch, Wir glauben all’ en einen Gott, Vater 
unser in Himmelreich, Bach; Prelude, Fugue 
and Chaconne, Buxtehude; Vom Himmel 
hoch, Pachelbel; Choral in B minor, Franck; 
Trumpet Voluntary, Handel; Cortege et Lita- 
nie, Dupré; Canon and Fugue, Riegger; Echo, 
Scheidt: Fugue, Honegger: Partita on the 
Norwegian Folktune With God there is ideal 
gladness (first performance), Nystedt 
ROGER WISCHMEIER, Grace Chapel, 
Grace Bible Institute, Omaha, Nebr., Nov. 9 


Psalm 19, Marcello; Sheep may safely graze, 
Prelude and Fugue in D Major, Bach; Lied, 
Vierne; Prelude and Fugue in G minor, 
Dupré; Holy City, Adam; Trumpet Tune and 
Air, Purcell; Carillon, Talmadge; Flute Tune, 
Arne; Adagio for Strings, Barber-Strickland; 
Toccata (Symphony 5), Widor. 

Z.E.H. P. MYLEMANS, Paters Augustijnen 
te Heverlee (H. Laureys & Zonen “‘Electroun- 
iek”’ organ): Preludium en Fuga in E, Buxte- 
hude; Drie Koraalvoorspelen, Hauff ; Ciacona, 
Buxtehude; Preludium en Fuga in H, Christ 
unser Jordan kam, Fuga uit Sonate in G voor 
viol solo, Bach; Koraaltriptiek, Reger; Toc- 
cata—Herr Jesu Christ, dich zu unse wend, 
Karg-Elert; Prelude et Fugue en Mi B, Op. 
99, No. 3, St.-Saens; Toccata, Fuga en Hymne 
op Ave Maria Stella, Peeters. 
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CHRIST CHURCH, Cambridge, Mass. AIll- 
Bach Recital Series. 

STEPHEN LARABEE, Oct. 6: Fugue in F 
Major; (from the Orgelbiichlein): Herr 
Gott, nu schliiss den Himmel auf; Dies sind 
die Heil’gen sehn Gebot; Christe, du Lamm 
Gottes; In dich hab’ ich gehoffet, Herr; Er- 
schienen ist der herrliche Tag; Heut’ trium- 
phiret Gottes Sohn; Ach wie nichtig, ach wie 
fluchtig. Pedal-Exercitum; Toccata in E 
Major. 

YUKO HAYASHI, Oct. 13: Fugue in C 
minor (Legrenzi.); Lobt Gott, ihr Christen, 
allzugleich; Valet wich ich dir geben (two 
settings) .; Fugue in B minor (Corelli) ; Ein’ 
feste Burg ist unser Gott; Vater unser im 
Himmelreich; Nun freut euch; Wir Christen- 
leut’; Prelude and Fugue, BWV 550 

WILLIAM MacGOWAN, Oct. 20: Pre- 
lude in C Major; Fugue in G Major; Lieb- 
ster Jesu, wir sind hier (two settings) ; Vom 
Himmel hoch da komm’ ich her; In dulci 
jubilo; Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott; Pre- 
lude and Fugue in C minor. 





(Concluded from page 93) 

Brown will be musical director; with 
Richard Casler, handling costumes, 
scenery and lighting. Singers will in- 
clude boys from the Choir of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, girls 
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4.A.G.O., M.M., Ph.D. 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art 
(Affiliated with the University of Detroit) 
Central Methodist, Lansing 
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Lansing, Michigan 


Robert Elmore 
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from Brick Presbyterian Church, in- 
strumentalists and dancers from the 
Preparatory Dept. of Juilliard. A 
second performance will be given 
March 17. 


Personals 


TAO staff writer Ronald Arnatt 
composed the anthem, “God be mer- 
ciful unto us,” a setting of Psalm 67, 
which opened the Processional music 
at the recent Installation Service for 
the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenberger 





CHARLES H. FINNEY 


Ph. D., F. A. G. O. 
Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Church, Bradford, Pa. 








Norman Z. Fisher 


M. S. M. 


Organist and Choirmaster 
First Presbyterian Church 


Shreveport, Louisiana 





as Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church, in the National Cathedral in 
Washington. Mr. Arnatt is now under 
the exclusive management of Conti- 
nental Concert Management .. . Dr. 
Sidney S. Campbell, organist and 
master of the choristers of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, England, will be in 
charge of the School for Choirmasters 
at Wa-Li-Ro Choir School, June 29 
to July 3 at Put-in-Bay, Ohio... 
On Nov. 16, the new organ of the 
Metropolitan Cathedral of Belgium 
(stoplist will appear in a later issue 
of TAO) at Mechelen was dedicated 
by its organist Flor Peeters. At the 
same occasion Mr. Peeters received 
from Cardinal van Roey, archbishop 
of Mechelen, the honorary order of 
“Commander in the order of St. 
Gregoire,” in commemoration of his 
35th anniversary as organist of the 
Mechelen Cathedral. Two weeks later 
Mr. Peeters flew with a special flight 
to Manila where he dedicated the 
new organ of the cathedral, built by 
the Dutch organbuilder Pels. At the 
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Director 
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Providence, R. I. 
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dedication of this cathedral the 
Manila Choir sang Peeters’ mass “St. 
Joseph.” On his way back to Bel- 
gium Mr. Peeters was received in 
private audience by Pope John XXIII 
. . . Edward Eigenschenck appeared 
in recital in St. Peter's Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, Elmhurst, III. 
Mar. 1 .. . Herman Berlinski was 
heard Feb. 14 in a half hour broad- 
cast of Jewish music for the organ, 
on station WOXR, N. Y. 

Charlotte Tripp Atkinson will play 
the final performance on April 12 
in the Sacred Concert and Drama 
Series, Claremont Church, Claremont, 
Cal. . . . On Christmas Eve, 1958, 
Philip Kreckel observed his 50th an- 
niversary as organist in St. Boniface 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. His father 
had preceded him at this post for 
some twenty years before. Philip 
Kreckel is widely known for his com- 
positions, mainly for the Roman 
Catholic Church . . . Virgil Fox has 
been signed to an exclusive long- 
term recording contract by Capitol 
Records, Inc. 

March recital appearances by 
Richard Ellsasser include Oswego, 
N. Y., Washington, D. C. and Dan- 
ville, Ill. During Holy Week he will 
be choral recording director for 
MGM Records, directing an album 
of Hymn-Anthems to be recorded at 
the Hammond Museum in Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Harold Gleason will teach graduate 
courses in Notation and Bibliography, 
and an undergraduate course in 
Music History and Analysis before 
1750 at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, as Visiting Professor, 
for the second semester . . . Curt 
Sachs, famed musicologist, author and 
lecturer, died Feb. 2 in Mt. Sinai 
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B.S., A.A.G.O., Ch.M 
Dipl. Liturg. Mus 
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UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
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THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Steubenville, Ohio 











Hospital, New York. He is survived 
by his wife, a son and two daughters 
. . . Virgil Fox was guest artist in 
three Handel Concerti, with Elfredo 
Antonini and the CBS orchestra on 
Sunday morning, March 1, CBS-TV. 

Pierre Cochereau’s American con- 
cert tour will include a performance 
in White Memorial Church, Los 
Angeles, March 28. Arriving in the 
U. S. Feb. 27 by jet airliner, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cochereau by change in time 
zones, reached this country at exactly 
the same time they left France. 
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harry b. welliver 
dean, school of music 
millikin university 
decatur, illinois 
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ALEC WYTON 
M.A.(Oxon.), F.R.C.O., 
Ch.M., F.A.G.O. 

Organist and Master of the Choristers, 


Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, 
New York City 








POSITION WANTED — Organist 
and Choirmaster desires position as 
Minister of Music in Southern part 
of country. Bachelor and Master of 
Music degrees. Experienced with 
multiple choir system. Now em- 
ployed with successful musical pro- 
gram. References from clergy and 
laity. Write: Box 0-6, The Ameri- 
can Organist, 280 Broadway, Staten 
Island 10, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Two manual Wicks pipe 
organ, 316 pipes, chimes, 4 aie. 
movable console. Organ privately 
owned —only one player. Brand 
new condition. Suitable for chapel, 
small church or funeral home. Lo- 
cated in Atlanta, Ga. Can be 
easily shipped. Owner must vacate 
premises. Address Mrs. Bonita 
ome, Mountain Lake, Lake Wales, 
a. 


CHURCH MUSICIAN, Protestant, 
presently engaged, desires change 
to full-time position as organist 
only. Recital and teaching privi- 
leges requested. Applicant has M. 
Mus. (Organ) and over 10 years 
practical experience serving sev- 
eral denominations. With your re- 
quest for applicant's resume, please 
include complete details of your 
position. Address The American 
Organist, Box S-3, 280 Broadway, 
Staten Island 10, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — Reed Organ (Estey) 
with easy action foot pumps. One 
manual, |! stops, 5 octaves. Excel- 
lent condition. Superb, rich organ 
tone. ORegon 3-8165 or contact 
Z-2, The American Organist, 280 
Broadway, Staten Island 10, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED — Organist 
and choirmaster desires position in 
Eastern or Western part of country 
as Minister of Music in Protestant 
church. Many years experience, 
playing and conducting; references. 
Reply J-I, c/o The American Organ- 
ist, 280 Broadway, Staten Island 
10, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—New custom-built three- 
manual electronic church organ. Pro- 
visions for adding additional tone 
generators. Available now below cost. 
Wonderful buy. Organcraft, 1209 E. 
Fayette St., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 








SUCCESSFUL ORGAN SALESMAN whose income is not $15,000.00 
per year should investigate this nationally respected, financially stable 
Pipe Organ Company. Address inquiries to The American Organist, 
Box R-6, 280 Broadway, Staten Island 10, N. Y. 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 
({—Colbert-LaBerge Concert Management) 


AKIN, Nita, Mus. Doc.+ 
3000 Hamilton Bivd., 

ARNATT, Ronald* 

ARNOLD, Heinz* 

ARNOLD, Robert E., 
New York 6, N., Y. 

ATKINSON, Charlotte Tripp, Army and 
Chapel Carlsbad, Calif. 


Wichita Falls, Tex. 


74 Trinity Pl., 
Navy 


BAKER, Robert? 
BAKER, Walter, B. 
York 23, N. Y. 
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BARLEY, Robert* 
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BIDWELL, Marshall, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
BIGGS, Richard Keys* 
BINGHAM, Seth* 
BITGOOD, Roberta* 
BLANCHARD, William G.* 


Mus., 31 W. 69 St., 


Carnegie Institute, 


BROWN, Alastair* 
Harold* 


CASSELS- 
CHANEY, 
CLOKEY, Joseph 
COATS, Donald* 
COcI, Claire* 
Organ Studio, 175 W. 72 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 
COKE-JEPCHOTT, Norman, Mus. Doc.* 
Bluegates, Stony Point-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
COLBERT-LaBERGE CONCERT MANAGE- 
MENT, 105 W. 55 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
COOPER, Harry E., Mus. Doc.; F.A.G.O. 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 
CRAIGHEAD, David+ 
Eastman School of Music, 
CROZIER, Catharinet 
Rollins College, Winter 


wW.° 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Park, Fla, 


DEWEY, Robert C., St. Mark’s Church, West 
Orange, N. J. 
DICKINSON, Clarence* 
EDMUNDSON, Garth, Mus. Doc. 
New Castle, Pa. 
EICKMEYER, Paul H.* 
EIGENSCHENK, Edward, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
ELLSASSER, Richard 
Concert Organist 
Ellsasser Enterprises 
Post Office Box 1983 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
ELMORE, Robert* 
130 Walnut Ave., 


Mus. 410 


Ill 


Doc., 


Wayne, Pa 


FAXON, George* 
FINNEY, Charles H.* 
FISHER, Jack* 
FISHER, Norman Z.* 


GARABRANT, Maurice* 
GARDEN, Charlotte, Mus. 
Road, Basking Ridge, 
GAY, Harry Wilbur* 
GREENFIELD, Alfred* 


Doc., 
N. J. 


Sunnybrook 


HAMILTON, John* 
HAVEY, Marguerite* 
HENDERSON, Charles N., M. M., St. 
Church, New York 3, N. Y. 
HERRENSCHWAND, Franz* 
HEWLETT, David* 
HILLIAR, Edgar, 8t. 
Mt. Kisco, N,. Y. 
HILTY, Everett ion 
HUBER, Harry H.* 
HUSTON, John* 
HUTCHINSON, D. Deane, 
thorne Blvd., Portland 


George’s 


Mark’s Church, 


3701 S. E. Haw- 


15, Ore 


Wilmat 
Frank B.* 


JENSEN 
JORDAN, 


KELSEY, Howard* 
KETTRING, Donald D., Mus, Doc., East Liber- 
ty Presbyterian, Pittsburgh 6, Pa, 
KIRLIN, June Caldwell* 
KRAFT, Edwin Arthur, 
Cathedral, Cleveland 15, 


Mus. Doc., Trinity 


Ohio 


Church of St. Mary the 
46 St., New York 36, N, Y. 


Edward, 
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LINZEL, 
Virgin, 
MAEKELBERGHE, August*, 99 Market St., 
Mt. Clemens, Mich, 
MARKEY, George B.t+ 
MASON, Marilynt 
McCURDY, Alexander, Mus. 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.t+ 
McDONALD, Kent* 
MEDER, Janet Spencer* 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, B.M 
136% 10 Ave., N.E., St. 


Doc., 201 8, 


M.A.; A.A.G.O. 
meen 7, Fla. 


MORGAN, Dr. Catharine, 2002 Byrd Dr., West- 
over Woods, Norristown, Pa, 


MUELLER, Harold* 


NIES-BERGER, Edouard, 
al Church, Los Angeles, 

NOEHREN, Robert, University 
versity of Michigan, Ann 

NORDEN, Warren E.* 


First Congregation- 
Calif, 

Organist, Uni- 
Arbor, Mich.7 


David* 
M.M.; 
109 E. 


OGDEN, George and 
OSSEWAARDE, Jack H., 
Bartholomew’s Church, 
zork 19, N. Y, 
OWEN, Barbara J* 
OWEN, Frank K.* 
OWEN, Robert* 


St. 
New 


A.A.G.O., 
50 St., 


PEEK, Richard* 
PERRY, Roy* 
PICHE, Bernard, 27 
PORTER, Hugh* 
PURVIS, Richard* 


Forest St., Lewiston, Me 


RAGATZ, Oswald, Mus. Indiana 
Bloomington, Ind, 

RAVER, Leonard* 

RETALLICK, Willard E.* 

RUSSELL, Albert* 


Doc., J. of 


SCHOLIN, C. 
SCHREINER, Alexander 
Temple St., Salt Lake 
SCOTT, J. Sheldon* 
SHAFFER, Charles* 
SELF, William* 
SMITH, Melville* 
SPELMAN, Leslie P., 
Redlands, Redlands, 
STEINHAUS, Philip* 
STOFER, Robert M.* 
SURACE, Joseph A.* 
467 C.P.W., Apt. 
SWANN, Frederick* 
SWARM, Paul, 
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SYKES, Lauren 


Albert* 
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Utah 
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TEAGUE, Williamt 
TUFTS, William 0O.* 
VAN BRONKHORST, Charles* 
VAN ZOEREN, Allan* 
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WAGNER, W. 
WALKER, Charles 
Heavenly Rest, 
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WALTER, Samuel* 
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Really Modoum 


ALL ELECTRIC 


Components 
For All Makes Of Organs 


If your organ is an example of the fine crafts- 
manship of America’s organ builders, it repre- 
sents an investment that would be difficult to 
replace. 


You can both protect your investment and com- 
pletely modernize your orgon with Reisner All- 
Electric Action Equipment. 


Consult your organ maintenance man* regard- 
ing complete modernization of your organ and 
be sure to insist on the superior workmanship 
found only in Reisner All-Electric Action 
Equipment. 

Reisner — Modern and Progressive Manufac- 
turers of Superior All-Electric Action Equipment 
for The Organ Industry. 


"Organ builders and servicemen are urged to write for 
the new Reisner catalog. 
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